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Tue appointment, by Judge Westerbrook, of U. D. Wendell, 
State Treasurer, as receiver of the Universal Life Insurance 
Company, was as commendatory an act as it was unexpected 
The Judge had announced that he should appoint John F. 
Smythe, late Insurance Commissioner, unless good reasons 
were given him why Mr. Smythe was an unfit person to dis“ 
charge so responsible a trust. As Mr. Smythe is not appointed, 
the inference is obvious. Mr. Wendell isan able man of busi. 
ness, possessing an excellent reputation as a financier and ex- 
ecutive officer, and he will unquestionably close up the affairs 
of the Universal in the best interests of the policyholders. Judge 
Westerbrook is not used to making such judicious appointments. 


In our issue of last week we gave a statement of sums paid 
by the British companies in 1866, the last year the tax was en_ 
forced, We were mistaken, however, in saying that these taxes 
were paid by the companies. They were, in fact, paid by pol- 
icyholders, the tax being laid upon their policies, but collected 
by the companies who receipted for them on the back of the 
policies. This collection of government taxes by the companies 
was a source of revenue to them, as they were allowed a com- 
mission for the collection. This tax was so objectionable to the 
people that, in the year named, the law was repealed. Will the 
day ever come in this country when insurance can be prose- 
cuted, like any other business, without being subjected to special 
taxation ? 


In our issue of last week it was announced that Alfred G 
Baker, President of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, of 
Philadelphia, had resigned his office and that James W. Mc. 
Allister, Vice President, had been“ chosen to succeed to the 
Presidency. Mr. Baker has consented to remain at the head of 
the company until January 1, in order to close up the business 
ofthe year. Mr. Baker’s retirement from the field of under. 
writing, made imperative by the pressure of private business, is 
4 source of general regret in insurance circles. He is a man of 
excellent ability, a good financier, and one who has been a 
strenuous advocate for the maintenance of true principles and 
sound practices in underwriting. As President of the Nationa] 
Board, he labored earnestly to harmonize conflicting interests 
and to enforce such reforms as should improve the condition of 
the business of underwriting, But the time was not ripe for a 





change, and little headway was made. He was also a leading 
spirit in the organization of the United Fire Underwriters in 
America, which body is now holding its first annual session in 
this city. He will continue to be a director in the company ot 
which he has been the official head, but will no longer be 
charged with the details of its management. Mr. McAllister, 
who succeeds to the Presidency of the company, has been long 
in its service, and is an underwriter of experience. Under his 
management the Franklin will unquestionably sustain the pres- 
tige it has acquired through a long and successful life of use- 
fulness. 


ComMISssIONER Forster, of Pennsylvania, with the assistance 
of the Attorney-General of that State, has brought consterna- 
tion to the death-rattle insurance companies that have been de- 
vastating that section of the country. They have instituted pro 
ceedings in the courts for the dissolution of several of these 
swindling concerns, on the ground that they had violated their 
charters by doing an unlawful business. The argument on the 
applications will be heard on November 25. Combined effort 
will be made by the assessment companies to defeat the plans 
of the Commissioner, for it is understood that if he is successful 
in the present cases, he will move on the works of the others 
without delay. The doom of the graveyard companies is sealed 
in any event, and they must go. 





Mucu talk has been indulged of late about the coming of 
three additional English companies to this country to engage 
in fire underwriting, and some persons appear to be apprehen- 
sive that others are to follow. There seems to be an anxiety 
lest these foreign corporations should monopolize the business 
and drive the American companies from their own soil. We 
have heard of remarks of this nature being made by officers of 
small companies, but we do not opine that those companies 
having sufficient assets and respectability to command public 
confidence are at all apprehensive on the subject, or are averse 
to the coming of these foreign companies. It is probable that 
the small and struggling companies, whose object in life it is 
to do enough business to pay the salaries of the officers, will be 
injured in competition with the large and strong companies, 
whether of American or foreign origin, and it is natural they 
should look with alarm upon any additions to the number of that 
class. But those American companies that have already estab- 
lished credit and earned public confidence by their business 
methods, feel fully competent to hold their own against these 
“foreign invaders.” Indeed, some that we know of are re- 
joiced at their coming for the very reason that the added com- 
petition will tend the sooner to drive out the weak and strug- 
gling ones, whose practices are demoralizing to the business. 
The days of the “cheap John” companies are numbered, and 
the sooner they realize the fact and either combine their forces 
to make one or two good solid companies, or retire from the 
struggle, the better it will be for their stockholders. Some of 
the officers will necessarily be sacrificed in such consolidations, 
and there’s the rub. It is rumored that some ten or a dozen 
companies are now ready to re-insure with the coming English 
companies provided the officers can be taken care of, but this 
is asking altogether too much, Having failed to make their 
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own companies successful, they can hardly“expect the foreign- 
ers to load themselves down with such an amount of dead 
weight. These small fry companies will, therefore, keep up 
the struggle till they are forced out of the field by the com- 
bination of capital, enterprise, and extraordinary business re- 
sources that centres in the strong companies. This is a grow- 
ing country, and there is room for the employment of all the 
insurance capital that sagacious underwriters are likely to 
place here, but those managers who possess the greatest 
amount of ability and enterprise are the ones that will get 
the cream of the business and realize whatever profits are to 
be derived from it. 





THE resignation of Lewis C. Grover as president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of Newark, was not an 
unexpected event. He has long been in ill health, and on one 
or two previous occasions has sought to be relieved of the duties 
imposed upon him by his position. His resignation last week 
was accepted by the Board of Directors, and Theodore Mack- 
net, treasurer of the company, was chosen president. Mr. 
Macknet has been identified with the company for a number of 
years, and has exercised an influential voice in its management. 
He is a young man, energetic, pushing and thoroughly familiar 
with the business of life insurance. Under his management the 
company is not likely to lose any of its prestige. Mr. Grover 
will continue to be the counsel for the company. 





THE re-insurance of the Hoffman Fire with the Niagara was 
not an unexpected event. The company was a small one, hav- 
ing $200,000 capital. At the beginning of the present year its 
total assets were less than $350,000, while its surp!us had fallen 
off from $78,847 in 1878, to $43,118 on the first of January last. 
During the last three years the company paid out considerably 
more for losses and expenses than it received in premiums, the 
ratio of losses and expenses to premiums being 116. The man. 
agers, seeing the hopelessness of continuing the struggle against 
the existing active competition at present indulged in, have 
wisely concluded to surrender while their capital is unimpaired. 
The stockholders should be thankful in getting off without loss, 
There are numerous other companies of small calibre that may 
judiciously follow the example of the Hoffman with decided 
benefit to themselves and to the insurance interests or the country. 








THE UNITED FIRE UNDERWRITERS IN 
AMERICA. 


HE above named organization, which was born a 
year ago, held its first annual session in this city 
during the present week, commencing on Wednesday and con- 
cluding yesterday. This issue of THz SpecTaTor has been 
delayed in order that we may present a report of its proceed- 
ings, which report will be found in other columns. Over 150 
companies were represented, and the deliberations were pre- 
sided over by Col. A. Loudon Snowden. The programme, as 
announced in our columns several weeks since, was adhered to, 





with the exception that the all-important subject of “ rates and 
commissions,” which had been announced as the first to be con- 
sidered, was placed at the foot of the list and was not reached 
until the second day of the session. This was quite a disap. 
pointment to a number, who regarged the subject as the one of 
most vital importance to be considered, and one that should 
have been satisfactorily disposed of before any other business 
was entered upon. The opening address of Col. Snowden was 
terse, pointed and pervaded with the right spirit, recognizing 
the abuses that exist in the business of underwriting, and urg- 
ing members to unite upon measures that would tend to reform 
these abuses. Several interesting papers were read upon vari- 
ous topics. Mr. Dunham, of Springfield, treated the subject of 
taxation in an able and instructive manner. Mr. Chard dis- 
cussed the various phases of State legislation, suggesting as a 
remedy the co-operation of corporations of all kinds, Mr. Hope 
read a paper on the fire insurance policy. Mr. Notman dis- 
cussed the subject of codified policies. Mr. Atwood threw 
some new light on the fire hazards of petroleum products. Mr, 
Anderson gave a most interesting account of the dangers of 
electric lighting, and the methods being adopted to overcome 
them. Mr. Paige presented some facts regarding the new plan 
proposed for fixing the fire insurance reserve, and Mr. Gillette 
favored the convention with some pungent suggestions on bad 
practices in underwriting. These papers were all valuable 
contributions to insurance literature, and will be found interest- 
ing and instructive. Considerable discussion followed the read- 
ing of each essay upon the various points presented, and the 
experiences of individual underwriters were thus made the 
property of all. 

But the “tug of war” came Thursday morning, when the 
subject of rates and commissions was taken up in executive ses- 
sion." It was a matter carefully avoided at the first meeting of 
the Association, and it was understood that some of the com- 
panies had consented to become members solely on condition 
that no attempt should be made to establish rates. Others re- 
garded the cutting of rates and payment of exorbitant commis- 
sions as the foundation evils of underwriting practice, upon 
which all others are based. Consequently, the advisory com- 
mittee deemed it prudent to bring the matter up for discussion, 
and appointed a committee to report upon the subject, with a 
view to elaborating a platform governing these vital features of 
the business that would prove satisfactory to all. This com- 
mittee presented a carefully prepared report, which served to 
open the door for a most vigorous discussion of existing 
abuses. There were accusation and refutation, crimination and 
recrimination, some personalities, and much good, sound, moral 
doctrines enunciated by men who have been slow to practice as 
they preach. To give this debate in all its details might be in- 
teresting, but it would be far from edifying to the world at 
large, and we do not think that the insurance fraternity would 
care to see their grievances thus aired in public. In brief, it 
resulted in holding New York city largely responsible for exist- 
ing abuses; for cutting rates; for giving large commissions and 
heavy rebates; for writing out-of-town risks at less than local 
rates; for not sustaining local boards, and for such an entire 
lack of harmony among managers that no Tariff Association 
can be formed in their own city. In the course of the debate, 
it was again demonstrated, as heretofore stated in THe SPEC 
TATOR, that Edmund Driggs, President of the Williamsburgh 
City Fire Insurance Company, and the three or four other 
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managers who follow his lead, constitute the sole obstruction to 
the formation of a Tariff Association in this city. Mr. Driggs 
received a severe scorching from various members, and seemed 
to feel highly flattered at the uncomplimentary remarks made 
regarding his course. But there was evidently a determination 
on the part of nearly every one present to evolve from the pro- 
ceedings something tangible and practical upon which to work 
in the future for the betterment of the business. It is a well 
known fact that, while rates at present are lower than safety 
will warrant, the commissions paid to agents and brokers were 
never so high. Fifteen per cent for general business is regarded 
as the maximum that companies can afford to pay with safety 
to policy and stockholders, yet so great has been the competition, 
and so reckless the practices, that commissions have ranged 
anywhere from 15 to 40 per cent, and we have heard of 50 be- 
ing paid. The debates on the subject showed that a large ma- 
jority of the companies favored paying a uniform rate of 15 per 
cent commissions and no more to brokers and agents, for gen- 
eral business. In regard to detached risks, such as farm build- 
ings and country residences, there were a number who thought 
15 per cent insufficient to fairly recompense the agents who 
solicited them, but this matter is left open for settlement in the 
future. 

But the crowning work of the session will be found in the 
adoption of the report substantially as prepared by the commit- 
tee, the debate having served to clear the atmosphere sufficiently 
to permit of its several propositions being agreed to serdatim. 
It forms a groundwork on which to base future action calcu- 
lated to work a much needed reform in underwriting practices. 
It provides for dividing the country into districts, each to be 
supervised by a District Association, such Associations to aid in 
the formation of local boards; local boards are to fix rates for 
their own localities, and no policies are to be written at the 
home offices of companies at less than the rates established by 
these Associations. It is conceded that it is impossible to build 
up local boards and establish rates all over the country unless 
New York City leads the way, establishes a Tariff Association, 
and binds all companies to observe its mandates. There will, 
doubtless, be a few companies that will refuse to be bound by 
this arrangement, as they would refuse to be bound by any that 
could be suggested. They prefer to remain outside of all hon- 
orable associations and to prosecute a guerrilla warfare on their 
own account. But there is no reason why nine-tenths of all the 
companies in the land should continue to do business at a loss 
to oblige the refractory one-tenth. The majority is powerful 
enough to enforce the principles and practices of sound under- 
writing, and if they do not now avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity presented by this new programme, they need never ex- 
pect to see a reform in methods effected. New York com- 
panies have been under the thumb of three or four men for 
years, and the result is shown in the depletion of their resources 
year by year—increased losses and expenses, diminished re- 
ceipts, dwindling surplus, and unsatisfactory dividends. An 
opportunity is now offered them to escape from this thraldom— 
to assert their manhood and the rights of the majority—to in- 
augurate better practices and drive the guerrillas to the wall. 
In this fight they will be supported by all the respectable out-of- 
town companies. 

At this writing we are unable, for lack of time, to refer, in 
this place, to the closing work of the session, but a summary of 
it will be found in our news columns. The work done by the 





United Fire Underwriters in America now promises to be ot 
value to the underwriting profession, something that it never 
would have been so long as it continued to ignore those vital 
subjects—rates andcommissions. We have heretofore criticised 
rather sharply the shortcomings of this organization, and have 
reason to believe that what we said met with a hearty response 
among the insurance fraternity. Now, however, that the organ- 
ization has gone to work in earnest to reform abuses, we shall 
give it our hearty support. We believe the plan agreed upon is 
practicable, simple, and easy of enforcement, at the same time 
well calculated to correct abuses and lead to a return to sound 
fire underwriting. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





ST. LOUIS. 

The Insurance Situation in St. Louis—A Field of Losses to Companies for Five 
Years—Efforts to Bring About a Better Condition of Things—A Full Meet- 
ing of the Local Board—Members to be Adjudged Guilty till they Prove their 
Innocence—Rates Advanced Twenty Per Cent. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THe insurance situation in St. Louis has of late given a good many 
people a good deal of trouble, and the end is not yet—perhaps. The 
companies have complained of it; the agents have wrestled with it; and 
a commission of ‘‘ High Joints ”"—appointed at the meeting of underwrit- 
ers at Niagara Falls—have sat upon it. There have been five straight 
years of loss. The second year the companies were disappointed ; the 
third, dissatisfied ; the fourth, disgusted ; and the fifth, this blessed year 
of droughts, torrents, planetary disturbances, and other casualties adverse, 
they are mad. It is not news, now, that Warren, of the Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe ; Case, of the Royal; Bennett, of the 2tna; Downing, 
of the Insurance Company of North America; and Bissell, of the Hart- 
ford, constituted a commission for the purpose, came to St. Louisto make 
a report, and have made it accordingly. They interviewed about every- 
body who it was thought could throw light upon the subject ; and is 
not wonderful that in some cases the light was darkness and the darkness, 
according to scriptural suggestion, was great. The agents—‘‘ many men 
of many minds” on every question but one, and that one in which they 
all agree, the inefficiency of the St. Louis fire department—were inter- 
viewed ; in like manner the Mayor, the Captain of the Salvage Corps, the 
fire Chief ; and last, but not least, a number of well-to-do citizens of the 
burgh, were interviewed. These having—by doing a great deal of mind- 
ing their own business, to the exclusion of all other matters—made a great 
deal of money here, and so come naturally to a good opinion of St. Louis 
and all its institutions, were as naturally resentful against the suggestion 
that Chicago could claim superiority over St. Louis for her fire depart- 
ment or for anything else that indicates progress by modern methods. 
The committee went away with a full meal composed of many ingredients, 
underdone, overdone, and just done enough ; and after digesting the mat- 
ter for a week, sent out a circular that rates ought to be advanced at once 
twenty-five per cent all round, with other special advance in special cases, 
Prior to this, the Local Board had been—successfully, as the result 
proves—inventing a scheme to dispense with the aid or need of extra- 
neous influence. The thing culminated last Tuesday, when, in the fullest 
meeting of the Board ever known—thirty out of thirty-five members being 
present—the entire representation voted ‘‘ aye” on adopting a constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the most superlatively advanced ideas ever formu- 
lated in a voluntary association of this character. After reciting that no 
charge can be preferred against a member, unless three members think the 
facts sufficiently reasonablz and clear to warrant it, and so unite in the 
charge, and after making the Board itself, by its secretary, the prosecutor 
of the charges so made, the new law declares that: 

“ The preferring of charges, as ordained in the foregoing section, shall 
be taken and held to be prima facie evidence of violation ; and conviction 


shall follow unless the accused member shall himself establish, to the sat- 
isfaction of the Board, his innocence of the charge made against him. 
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And in case he shall not have succeeded in establishing his innocence sat- 
isfactorily, as above, within twenty-four hours from the time such charge 
is formally preferred at a meeting of the Board, whether special or regular, 
absolute business non-intercourse upon every subject and matter relating 
to insurance shall immediately be established and maintained between the 
members of the Board and the accused member until the charge is official- 
ly declared of no effect. The secretary shall notify all members cf the 
filing of such charges.” 

It is perfectly well-known that when a man is innocent of a charge for 
which there may seem to be reasonable grounds he has always in his own 
hands, or within his control, the means of speedily establishing his in- 
nocence. It is also known that a disloyal member has various ways of 
sophisticating the records, hedging against the facts, and wearing out the 
patience of the Court which needs to be about its own business. The 
section quoted above is a summary way of making a suspected member 
show his hand, and also of making it his interest to do this at once. As 
the strength of a local Board lies in the conviction that all the members 
are observing its decrees ; as the weakness of a local Board lies in the 
conviction that there is bad faith for which it is difficult to establish ade- 
quate technical proof; and as this St. Louis idea brings immediately to 
the front the man and the facts that of right ought to be there, dispensing 
with long and vexatious trials, your correspondent claims for it, novel as 
it may seem, very obvious merit. Of course there are plenty of peopie 
ready to say that it cannot be enforced. We shall see. One thing is sure 
—the new method cannot be more a delusion and a snare than the old one 
was, for under that it was difficult to make a charge ; more difficult to get 
the proofs ; most difficult, under the embarrassments that the defendant 
was able to inject into the matter, to secure conviction ; and before judg- 
ment was declared the member who made the charge was more on trial, 
by virtue of taking up the time of the other members with his complaint, 
than the culprit who was known to everybody to have been cutting the 
vitals out of rates, ad “id. 

The Board has re-affirmed it non-intercourse resolution against all 
parties whatsoever who are not of “ the House of Israel,” and the few silly 
sheep who are now out onthe bleak pastures of the non-Board ranche have 
no access to the smiling meadows of the ample Board enclosure. 

Under the operation of all the circumstances of which the foregoing is 
only an outline, the Board has advanced rates about twenty per cent on 
non-hazardous risks in the business portion of the city; and special haz- 
ards will take their turn next, with a sharp inrrease of rate. 

Mr. Chard has transferred the Firemens Fund, of California, from 
Western Bascome to A. C. Travis, following inthe track of the Union 
which took the same chute some months ago. ARGUS. 

Str. Louis, November 13, 1881. 


BOSTON. 

Charles A. Fuller Chosen Secretary of the Shoe and Leather [nsurance Company— 
White Indicted by the Grand Fury—Death of an old Underwriter—Minor 
Matters. eka 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Tue Shoe and Leather Insurance Company has made its choice of a 
new secretary, in the person of Mr Charles A. Fuller, who was the presi- 
dent of the Beverly Marine Insurance Company, a small corporation 
which a short time ago was content to do a business of not over $1500a 
year. Mr. Fuller had been the chief officer of this company but a few 
months, having previously been in mercantile business. His advent into 
the field of underwriting was, in all probability, due to the influence of 
his brother, Mr. R. B. Fuller, the president of the Boston Marine In- 
surance Company, who in the last few years has proved himself to be the 
most active and enterprising marine underwriter in Boston, snatching, so 
to speak, victory from the jaws of defeat. Atleast, he has gone on and 
made money simply by taking marine risks, while the marine business 
has proved to almost every other Boston company the reverse of profit- 
able. Under his guidance the present secretary of the Shoe and Leather 
has gained an insight into the business, a trifle superficial, perhaps, but 
if he develops the genius of his brother, the company will have in him a 
treasure, and he will have dropped the measuring-rod and scales to some 
purpose. The fire department of the company will be carried on by those 
already in the office, and it is not likely that, for the present, any change 
will be noticed in the business methods of the company. 

On the 12th instant the grand jury of Suffolk county made its present- 
ment, among which were a number of counts against Henry B, White ; 





four on the indictment of appropriating money, and four on the crime of 
forgery. The day of his trial has not been fixed. As he pleads not 
guilty it is possible, though not probable, that there are flaws in the in. 
dictmen‘s which will allow him to escape without punishment. At the 
present time he is staying in Charles street jail, where he is likely to re- 
main until his fate has been decided. A number of his friends made 
some movement toward bailing him out, but after debating the matter 
over it was thought best not to take any action of the kind for the present, 

Mr. Whitcomb Porter, one of the oldest underwriters in America, died 
in the suburbs of this city a few days ago, The deceased was the father 
of Mr. John W. Porter, Boston agent of the North British and other 
companies, and of Mr. Charles H. Porter, Boston agent of the Williams- 
burg City. On his own account he had represented fora number of years 
the Quincy Mutual Company in this city, and had built up for ita very 
extensive business. He was an underwriter of the old type. He used to 
say that he did not place much dependence on surveys and rates. If he 
was to insure a building or its contents he did not care much about the 
skylights and the open stairways; but he did like to go and have a talk 
with the assured, to see what sort of a man he was and how he carried on 
his business, after which he was prepared to name a rate independent of 
the minor ‘‘outs” the risk might have. There was, no doubt, a great 
deal of sound common sense in this method, though it might not be appli- 
cable toa very large business. It often happens that when the settlement 
of a loss comes, companies find that they should have charged twice as 
much to insure one risk as to insure another, which was apparently much 
the same so far as the mere hazard from fire was concerned. 

Mr. George R. Rogers, the president of the Mercantile Marine Com. 
pany, was at the last meeting of the directors of the Protective Department 
elected a member of the Board, to serve out the unexpired term of H. B, 
White, the former president. The administration of the corporation has 
fallen into the hands of Mr. James Swords, the vice-president, who will 
probably, now that the Board is full, ask that a new president be elected, 
in which case he is very certain of being promoted to that office. The 
annual meeting of the Department is held in March next, at which time 
Messrs. Isaac Sweetser, James Swords and George R. Rogers will retire. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, on behalf of the Manufacturers Mutual Com- 
pany, has issued a special report on the subject of building warehouses 
for mills. In order that there may be no mistake, the report enters into 
details, and gives diagrams, so that if put into a head carpenter's hands 
he could go on and put up the buildings in the exact form required for 
the greatest amount of safety, without further instructions. The work of 
educating the people which this company is doing is one which cannot be 
too highly recommended. 

Apropos to this same subject, I see that Mr. Atkinson has still great 
faith in automatic sprinklers, in spite of our recent experience in Brooklyn. 
The point I think might be made with automatic sprinklers, as with other 
forms of private fire defence, that their merit may be easily lost if they are 
not carefully watched and kept in thorough order. This is what is rarely 
done in ordinary mercantile establishments, but our New England mills 
are periodically visited by the inspectors of these mutual companies, and 
it is their oversight which compels the mill superintendents to keep their 
defenses in perfect order. Under such conditions, in a large number of 
instances, they have done effective service. Where this inspection is not 
made, their servicability, to say the least, is open to grave doubt. 

We are awaiting with no little interest the results of the Convention in 
your city. The Boston companies certainly feel the need of a decided 
aad general advance in rates. Our Board rates were broken down to kill 
off the new local companies. This work has been done sc effectually that 
there is now only one new company left, and a continuance of the practice 
may result in the suicide of the would-be murderers. 

The losses by fire last month in Boston amounted to $62,101.13, of 
which $6,173.55 was on uninsured property. F, A. C. T. 

Boston, Movember 15, 1881. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


The Mutual Life of New York's Famous Law Case—Retirement of President Baker 
of the Franklin Fire Company—Graveyard Insurance in Reading. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Tue Mutual Life Insurance of New York has had a nine-years law suit 
on its hands, and which by the time a final conclusion is reached will 
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rival Dickens's famous case of Jarndyce vs, Jarndyce. The particulars of 
this case are from the company’s testimony as follows: Edward Me- 
gargee, a large manufacturer of paper, died in 1871, holding two policies 
issued by the Mutual, one for $5000, the other for $10,000. Some time 
after the death of Megargee, the present suit for $10,000 was brought, 
the $5000 policy having been promptly paid soon after his demise, the 
premiums have been punctually paid on it, and it was then shown that, 
several months before the death of Megargee, one of his near relatives 
stated to one of the State agents of the Mutual, that Megargee had fallen 
into habits of intemperance which would soon destroy his life. When the 
quarterly premium of the 14th of January, 1871, became due it was not 
paid. When he sent it to the company’s office two days afterwards, he was 
requested to call at the office, but failed to do so. This request was after- 
wards repeated, through the counsel of the company, to his then counsel, 
and was declined. The policy thus simply lapsed, according to its terms. 
Noentry whatever of forfeiture was made by the company, and when the 
next four successive premiums became due they were not paid. Thus, 
five premiums were unpaid at the date of* Mr. Megargee’s death. The 
plaintiff relies on an alleged custom to receive premiums after they become 
due, but the company submits that such a custom, even if proved, could 
not apply to such a case where the insured was destroying himself by in- 
temperance iu the use of alcoholic drinks. The plaintiff contends that 
there was a dividend due him in January, 1871, but this is untenable, be- 
cause the declaration of surplus was not ascertained or declared until the 
15th of February, 1871, and before the latter date no one could have fore- 
told what the dividend would be. The charter of the company provides 
for the exercises of an option by the insured before any dividend can be 
applied in payment of a premium, even after the dividend has been de- 
clared, and the company is forbidden to make an appropriation in reduc- 
tion of a premium without the consent of the Superintendent of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New York, which was not given. 

This action was believed to be untenable by the friends of Megargee, 
and the Girard Life Insurance and Trust Company, administrators of the 
estate, entered suit in the District Court of Philadelphia to recover. Sub- 
sequently the case was transferred to Common Pleas Court No. 3, where 
the company was non-suited ; the case was then carried to the Supreme 
Court, which reversed the action of the lower court and sent it back, and 
upon a re-trial a verdict for $10,000 was obtained by the administrators. 
A new trial was granted and tried by another judge of the same court and 
the Mutual again non-suited, the case again carried to the Supreme 
Court and the action of the lower courts again reversed. 

With the exception of Judge Ludlow, every Common Pleas judge of 
Philadelphia has sat on judgment in this case, and on Saturday last coun- 
sel for the estate, Messrs. Daniel Dougherty and John J. Ridgeway, pre- 
sented an affidavit of Mrs. Megargee that she did not believe a fair and im- 
partial trial of the cause could be had in Philadelphia, and these gentle- 
men, having become exasperated at the rulings of the lower courts, began 
their argument before Judges Ludlow, Finletter and Yerkes, in dance, for 
a transfer of the case to a neighboring county, and from the following 
controversy, between lawyers and judges, the readers of THE SPECTATOR 
can draw their own conclusions, both as to the probable result of the case 
and the dignity of Common Pleas No. 3, of Philadelphia: 


‘These courts have unintentionally, I may say unconsciously, begotten 
a prejudice against this case,” said Mr. Ridgeway. ‘‘ They have heard it 
so often that they have become, as it were, saturated with an opinion that 
makes it an impossibility for them to try the case fairly and impartially. 
A controversy exists between this and the Supreme Court. Now, after 
nine years’ litigation, we are just at the point from which we started. 
Our client is being ground between the upper and lower mill stones.” 

“You forget,” said Judge Finletter, “that this is not the same case that 
went to the Supreme Court. Changes have taken place which have 
changed its nature.” 

“There it goes again,” exclaimed Mr. Ridgeway, warmly. “ You say 
it is not the same case. It went to the Supreme Court last on a question 
as to whether supplemental testimony should be allowed. You held that 
there was an agreement on the back of the policy, written four years after 
the policy was granted, that changed its terms. I held that the agreement 
that you referred to was not written, but printed, and that it was there when 
the policy was granted. I was prep:red to prove it and you were bound 
to admit those proofs. I presented the paper to every judge on the bench 
and showed them that it was printed, yet you maintained that it was 
written.” : 

“Where have you the evidence to show me that it was printed?” asked 
Judge Finletter. 

“In your hands ; before your eyes.” 

“Stop a moment,” interrupted’ Judge Ludlow in a tone of voice that 





showed he meant business. “ The court can take care of itself if this 
goes much further. The veracity of more than one judge of these courts 
has been challenged, but this thing stops now.” 

“T think,” said Judge Yerkes, emphatically, “ that if this court confess 
these charges by consenting to a transfer of this case every judge in it 
should resign.” 

“It is only just to myself, as the only judge of these courts who has 
not tried this case,” said Judge Ludlow, ‘‘to say that I could try it as 
fairly, as ree as much without feeling, as any man in existence. 
The only feeling I have is that which involves the integrity of this court. 
Fifty years from now, when we are all in our graves, who will care for 
Megargee or the Mutual Lite Insurance Company ?” 

‘*The next generation will care,” retorted Mr. Ridgeway, ‘if this case 
goes on as it has begun.” 

‘‘ The principles involved in this matter are too sacred for such trifling,” 
Judge Ludlow replied, frowning down the laugh which followed Mr, 
Ridgeway’s reply. 

‘* We have no desire,’ 


said Mr, Ridgeway, ‘‘to reflect either directly 
or impliedly on the integrity of this court. We have the highest regard 
for it. We merely say that you have unwittingly—remember, unwitting- 
ly—imbibed prejudices from all that you have heard that would make it 
impossible for you to impartially 7 this case. You have lost that neces- 
sary judicial balance. But do not let your Honors imagine fora moment 
that we wish to cast any reflection upon you by this petition for a trans- 
fer. Suppose we wished to remove the case to the Supreme Court? 
Would that bea reflection? Assuredly not.” 

‘Tf the lawyers would keep cool,” said Judge Ludlow, smilingly, ‘‘ the 
Judges would be impartial, You say things in such scenes as this that 
you do not mean to say. If this case is tried here I- will try it,” he con- 
tinued firmly. ‘‘I will give you a special jury if you wish, If you can 
show any reasons for a transfer that do not reflect upon the integrity of this 
Court the case can go, but otherwise, never.” He compressed his lips so 
tightly that it was plain that further argument would be useless. 

Mr. Ridgway evidently gave the case up for a bad job and retired toa 
back seat. 

Judge Porter, counsel for the Mutual, who rose in response to a motion 
from Judge Ludlow to speak in reply to Mr. Ridgway, said with frigid 
dignity: ‘‘1 shall not say a word, I could not, without feeling that I had 
degraded myself as a member of the bar. I neverin my life saw sucha 
scene in Court.” 

Judge Porter was hardly comfortably seated again before Daniel 
Dougherty, with a written argument, covering closely nearly a hundred 
pages of foolscap, arose. He began with a witticism at the expense of the 
Court clerks and proceeded: ‘‘ God forbid,” he read, “‘ that I should say 
anything from which the inference might be drawn that I considered this 
Court corrupt.” 

“Stop, sir!” cried Judge Ludlow, with blazing eyes, while his associ- 
ates looked on approvingly. “Stop, sir! Shall I patiently listen to you 
slander this Court? Confine yourself to the legal questions involved. I 
shall not listen toa word which would directly or impliedly reflect upon 
the integrity of this Court.” 

“Why, sir,” replied Mr. Dougherty, earnestly, “I distinctly and solemnly 
disclaim any such intention. God forbid, said I, that I should say any- 
thing from which such an inference might be drawn. Shall I not proceed ?” 

“Let me write down what I say,” Judge Ludlow replied, taking pen 
and paper and writing under strong feeling. ‘‘ You are allowed to go on 
as long as you confine yourself to legal questions. But you shall not say 
one word that shall be a reflection upon this Court. ow go on or be 
seated.” 

“TI don’t think this is doing any good,” was whispered to Mr. Ridgway. 
There was a hurried cousultation between the plaintiff's counsel, and when 
Judge Ludlow asked again. : 

‘Will you go on?” Mr. Dougherty replied: “I am seated.” 


And I might add so is the case ; and pretty securely anchored for the 
present, and until a new mode of procedure is invented it will remain 
“ seated.” ; 

The resignation of Mr. Alfred G. Baker, as President of the Franklin 
Fire Insurance Company, was formally presented to the last meeting of 
the Board of Directors to take effect December 31, and resolutions testi- 
fying to Mr. Baker’s great value by his past services were adopted. The 
new president James W. McAllister, who has been connected with the 
Franklin for nearly thirty years, and the Vice-President is to be Mr. 
Francis P. Steel, President of the Southwark National Bank. Mr. Baker 
remains in the directorate of the company as the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

Tue SPECTATOR last week.gave an account of the case of a black man 
in Lancaster County, Pa, who was taken to a hay loft and dropped through 
a trap to his death in order to enable graveyard speculators to get an in- 
surance of $200 placed in Sambo. The past week an old lady 81 years of 
age, residing in Berks County and having $125,000 graveyard policies on 
her life, was thrown down a flight of stairs accidentally on purpose, the 
object being to break her neck, but she was too tough to break, and as she 
bids fair to live several years yet the speculators on her life will probably 
break themselves in meeting the assessments she is daily called to pay. 
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Two members of the State legislature from Berks County are officers of 
graveyard companies, and, because The Spirit of Berks has severely criti- 
cised the death-rattle insurance business in that County, Sheriff Gerhart 
has withdrawn his patronage from that paper, which will doubtless survive 
in spite of that Sheriff, Assemblymen and all other death-rattlers. 

A number of morals can be drawn from the above facts as follows: 
First moral: Insurance companies from other States may learn that they 
have no rights that Philadelphia Judges will respect; that insured may 
kill themselves by intemperance, neglect to pay premiums on their policies, 
and the companies will be held for the payment of lapsed policies on such 
dead men. Second moral: There is always hope for a good officer of an 
insurance company even if does take thirty years—as in the case of McAI. 
lister—to reach the front pew. Third moral: Aged ‘‘ niggers” with death- 
rattle policies plastered all over them should avoid falling into traps in 
hay lofts, and papers in Pennsylvania that want Sheriffs’ advertising must 
deal gently with public officials, as they are generally officers of death-bed 
insurance companies. PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 15, 1881. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CHICAGO CONSOLIDATION OF BOARDS. 
[To THE EpvITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

Our attention is called to a letter from your Chicago correspondent in 
issue of November 10, concerning what he is pleased to call ‘‘ an utter and 
ignominious failure” to bring about a union of the two local organizations 
of Chicago underwriters. Considering the fact that the Exchange unani- 
mously adopted the recommendations of the Union committee, and the 
Local Board, after reconsidering their objections, also adopted the same 
recommendations, and assuming that these bodies intend to abide by their 
decisions as honorable men should do, we fail to see how this conclusion 
can be characterized as an ‘‘utter and ignominious failure.” Probably 
this writer has taken his inspiration from some chronic grumbler or “fiat 
independent.” He certainly misrepresents the situation. Such attempts 
to belittle honest efforts for harmoay and the best interests of underwrit- 
ing are not encouraging or productive of good to the cause your journal 
Respectfully youts, 

ONE OF THE 


professes to serve. 
COMMITTEE. 

New York, November 12, 1881. 

(Our correspondent represented a feeling that we know exists in 
Chicago, which is to the effect that certain members of the Local Board are 
so prejudiced -against several members of the Exchange that they will not 
consent to their continued membership in the Board, notwithstanding the 
harmonious action referred to. Threats have been openly made that even 
though the .Local Board should admit the members of the Exchange as a 
unit, an opportunity would be made for expelling certain ones of them. 
That there his been much bitterness existing and expressed between the 
members of these organizations is as well known to underwriters as to us, 
and it did not need the words of our correspondent to assure them of this 
fact. THE SpecTATOR has been an earnest advocate for the furmation and 
maintenance of local boards, and the fact that many more have not been 
formed, or that rival organizations existed in Chicago, is due to the lack 
of backbone among company managers. It is in their power to compel 
their agents to support local boards, and to co-operate with their fellow 
agents in conserving the best interests of sound underwriting. Until the 
companies take this stand there will continue to be dissentions in local 
boards, and the fact that a temporary truce may be agreed upon does not 
remove the moving cause of discontent. The companies are responsible 
for having permitted the existence of rival boards in Chicago and else- 
where, and as the companies have not yet ‘‘ harmonized” themselves, we 
may be allowed to remain sceptical as to their having “ harmonized ” their 
agents. We give the committee credit for having discharged its duty ably 
and creditably, but until their action is backed by decisive action on the 
part of the compauies, the work of the committee will result only in tem- 
porary relief. As a measure of present expediency the two Chicago 
boards have agreed to come together, but the same old bitterness is 





rankling in the bosoms of rival agents, and until the companies require 
their agents to act in harmony with local boards, or forfeit their commis- 
sions, there can be no assured permanency or Stability to such organiza- 
tions, or to any truce that may be consented to as as a mere temporizing 
matter of policy. So long as the threats we have alluded to are openly 
and freely made, we cannot conceive that ‘‘ these bodies intend to abide 
by their decisions as honorable men should do.”—Editor Tur SPECTATOR.] 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


First Annual Meeting of the United Fire Underwriters in America, 


PRESIDENT A. LOUDON SNOWDEN called the convention of United 
Fire Underwriters in America to order at 11 o'clock, on the morning of Wednesday, 
November 16. The meeting was held in the rooms of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Boreel Building, New York. The attendance of delegates from 
companies all over the country and in the remotest States showed that a live inter- 
est is still had in the doings of the Association, The following representatives from 
the various companies were present during the sessions: 


EASTERN COMPANIES. REPRESENTED BY 


H.S. BEAN. 
eceae ALBERT Kemp, Agent. 
Commonwealth, Boston SAMUEL APPLETON, President. 
PE Se cicareaedésosesene ees -. +++.» WEED & KENNEDY, Agents, 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston............/ ALBERT Kemp, Agent, 
North American, Boston ; ..- ALBERT BOUKER, President. 
Prescott, Boston ..F. H. STEVENS, Secretary. 
Shoe and Leather, Boston .. WEED & KENNEDY, Agents. 
Washington F. and M., Boston.. WEED & KENNEDY, Agents. 
Connecticut, Hartford ce J. D. BROWNE, President. 
Hartf. rd, Hartford GEo. L. CHASE, President. 
Onent, Hartford ..S. C. PRESTON, President. 
Phoenix, Hartford, D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
Equitable F. and M., Providence F. W. ARNOLD, President. © 
Merchants, Providence .W. F. BARTON, President. 
First National, Worcester, Mass......... .-C. B. PRATT, President. 
New Hampshire, Manchester ...J. C, FRENCH, Secretary. 
Springfield F, and M., Springfield Mass.....J. N. DUNHAM, President. 
Neptune “ee .. WEED & KENNEDY, Agents. 


N. Y. CITY AND STATE COMPANIES, 


American, Boston 
Boylston Mutual, Boston 


REPRESENTED BY 


Agricultural, Watertown 
American, New York City 
Citizens, New York City 
Commerce, Albany 
Continental, New York City.... 
Empire, New York Ci y........ 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 
Greenwich, New York City 
Guardian, New York City 
Hanover, New York City 
Home, New York City 
Howard, New York City 
Lorillard, New York City... 
Mercantile, New York City 
National, New York City 

New York Bowery, New York City 
Niagara, New York City 
Northern, Watertown 

Pacific, New York City 


H. M. STEVENS, President. 
2, Secretary. 
J. M. MCLEAN, President. 
- BOUGHTON. 
Geo. IT. Hope, President. 
Sita eo, L. MURRAY, Secretary. 
J. L. CUN\INGHAM, Secretary, 
M. A. STONE, Secretary. 
W. K. PAGE, Secretary. 
B.S. WALcorTT, President. 
..D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 
CHAS. A. HULL, Secretary. 
.-E. B. MAGRUE, Secretary. 
W. A. ANDERSON, President. 
*, DROWNE, Pres't; H. H. HALL, Sec. 
H. GRIFFIN, Secretary. 
P. NOTMAN, President. 
..GEO. B. PHELPs; A. H. WRAY, Sec. 
T. F. JEREMIAH, President. 
Peoples, New York City ...F. V. Price, President. 
Phenix, Brooklyn .. STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
Rochester German, Rochester............... H. F. ATWoop, Assistant Secretary. 
Star, New York City ....N. C, MILLER, President. 
Sterling, New York City ...5. K. VAN RENSSEALEAR, Sec. 
Watertown ..———— GILBERT, Vice-President. 
Williamsburgh City, New York City EDMUND DnriaGs, President. 
Clinton, New York C ..GEO. T. PATTERSON, President. 
SR ee are M. L. CROWELL, President. 
New York Equitable, New York City JOHN MILLER, Secretary. 
Union, Buffalo J. CHURCHYARD, President. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANIES. REPRESENTED BY 
Fire Association, Philadelphia.............. 
Fire Ins. Co., Co. of Phila., Phila. ... 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia 

Girard, Philadelphia 

Ins. Co. State of Penn., Phila 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia 
Union, Philadelphia 


NEW JERSEY COMPANIES. 


American, Newark F. H. HARRIs, Secretary. 
Jersey City, Jersey City.............0000000: N..FOoTE, President. 
Merchants, Newark ..H. POWERS, President. 
Peoples, Newark.... C. V. C. MuRpPHY, Secretary. 
Trade, Camden. E, MAY, President, 


.A. L. SNOWDEN, President. , 

.J. N. STONE, President. 

..J. W. MCALLISTER, Vice-Pres. 
A. L. GILLETTE, President. 
J. HOLLENHEAD, Assistant Sec. 
R. D. BENSON, Vice-President. 

..J. B. CRAVIN, Assistant Secretary. 


REPRESENTED BY 
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WESTERN COMPANIES, REPRESENTED BY 


Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O,.............000005 J. BENNETT, JR., President. 
Commercial, Cincinnati, O........ sveubaviss J.A. TOWNLEY, President. 
Merchants and Manufactureis, Cincinnati, O. W. H. CALVERT, President. 
National, Cincinnati, O............... ee J. BURGOYNE, President. 
Seton, Cincintiati, ©O........seccoccees ..-..Jd. L. BLAtR, Secretary. 
Commercial, San Francisco, Cal............. M. HARE. 

Firemans Fund, San Francisco, Cal....... .... Tl. P. S. CHARD, Manager. 
croton, Sam Framcised, Cal... .0.c0cecesseces C, TRENCHARD, Manager. 


M Iwaukee Mechanics Mut., Milwaukee, Wis..A. JAMEs. 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee, Wis.....A. JAMES, Vice-President. 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul, Minn........... J. M. WHITON, Agent. 


SOUTHERN COMPANIES. REPRESENTED BY 


Crescent, New Orleans, La.............. ..ee W. R,. LYMAN. 

Firemens, Baltimore, Md.................... J. M. ANDERSON, President. 

National, Baltimore, Md.......... an as .-».J. B. SIDENSTRICKER, President. 

Virginia F. and M., Richmond............... W. L. CowARDIN, President. 

Virginia Home, Richmond.................. R C. WHERRY, JR., Secretary. 
FOREIGN COMPANIES, REPRESENTED BY 

British America, Toronto.................00. D. R. SATTERLEE, 

Commercial Union, England................ CHAS. SEWALL. 

I NS Can cawicneve. Ca oecune H. R. BOWERs. 

Hamburg-Bremen, Germany................ R. L. HILu 


Hamburg-Magdeburg, Germany.............H. B. WASHINGTON. 
Imperial, England.......... Saati «wk Galcadae R. D. ALLIGER 


DR APORENOD, POOMOE. iscscnscccesscewesveses MUNROE & MULVILLE. 
eS eee nae H. ROBERTSON. 
Liverpool & London & Globe, England....... J. E, PULSFORD. 
London Assurance Corporation, England ....B. Lockwoop. 

London and Lancashire, England............ J. YEREANCE. 
ES A eee re J.C. PAIGE. 

North British and Mercantile, England....... S. P..BLAGDEN. 

North German, Germany..................-- CHuaASs. H. Forp. 


iy ER pare are R. D. ALLIGER. 
Norwich Union Fire Ins, Society, England....J. M. HARE. 
Nt iC ow diner baaideae ¥ouve A. D. IRVING. 
Queen, England........ A REE Ee J. A. MACDONALD, 
Reassurance Generale, France............... J.C. PAIGE. 
Wrememtamtes, GOrmORy...... cc cccccivcceces< C, E. HARBERS. 
Royal, England Cee deta pn dnGneN Rims ah akw ae Kk. F. BEDDALL. 
Fire Association, England................... J. H. WELLMAN, 


ae J. W. SIMONSON. 
Underwriters Agency, England.............. J. BATES 
Germania, England....... seeeesvacveeeasees WoopwortTH, 





The reading of the mi: utes cf the last meeting having, on motion, been dis” 
pensed with, President Snowden proceeded to deliver the following address. 


OPPENING ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT A. LOUDEN SNOWDEN. 


GENTLEMEN :—I congratulate you on the large representation we have here to 
day from all sections of our country. It is an acknowledgement that our Associa- 
tion has accomplished some good results in the past year, and that its members 
are hopeful that much more may be accomplished in the future through its agency. 

In recounting the evil practices that prevail, and the disastrous results that have 
followed, and that now burden the interest we in a large part represent, it may 
seem to the casual observer, and induce to earnest worker, that we have not ac- 
complished all that we should. It must be borne in mind, however, tre scope of 
this Association was carefully restricted within narrow limits, and that its officers 
= representatives had no authority to go beyond these clearly defined boun- 

aries. 

The great Bard of Avon aptly says: ‘‘If to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ 
palaces ;"’ but, alas, itis not so, The good we would accomplish is often difficult, 
if not impossible to attain. 

What we most desire in our business is unity of action, co: fidence in each 
o her's integrity of purpose, and fair and honest dealing among the companies. 
Within this sentence lies all the trouble, for there is not honorable tair dealing, 
there is not confidence in each other, and there is no unity of action; and the seri- 
ous question is, can we have them ? 

In the organization of the United Fire Underwriters in America, the difficulties 
and embarrassments, and the diverse views entertained upon certain vital ques- 
tions were fully recognized, and the scope of the Association was so limited as to 
avoid enroaching upon disputed points, and oniy to deal with such general sub- 
jects as we could all unite upon. 

In the call for the first meeting this view was clearly set forth, as will appear in 
the following sentence taken therefrom, to wit :— 

‘To take measures to unite the Underwriters of the country in an organizati n, 
whose purpose it shall be to make the truths of insurance economy more widely 
known.” And again: ‘‘ There are matters, aside from the question of rates and 
commissions, in which insurance companies have like interests, and in respect to 
which they should act in concert for their common enlightenment and strengthen- 
ing. Upon other ques‘ions, and in other directions, there is equal need of asso- 
ciated efforts, and with that view the development of the important principle of co- 
operation is to be sought. 

_ ‘‘ Questions of legislation, which now annually force themselves upon insurance 
interests, ought to be wisely considered.” 

_ It will be seen from these extracts, as well as from the subsequent speeches de- 
livered and action taken by the Convention, that the limits of our authority were 
quite restricted. 

A careful and candid review of the work accomplished and sought to be accom- 
omy by the Association within the past year, will, I think, satisfy all that we 

ave diligently labored to produce good results within the scope of the authority 
granted us, 

From this presentation of facts as to the organization, and objects sought to be 
attained, it is manifest that much of the hostile criticism that has fallen to our lot 
for not taking up arid disposing of the questions not embraced in our powers, is 
the result of misapprehension of the primary objects for which this body was or- 
ganization. 

During the last winter when the Legislatures were in session, the committee, 
ad interim, had weekly meetings, and took prompt action on all legislation that 
wes hostile to oui interests. . 





By the advice of a special committee, the Massachusetts standard form o 
policy was so modified as to make it much less objectionable than as first reported. 
Upon this subject I desire to say, that whilst there is a general concurrence of 
opinion as to the bad policy of a State prescribing the form of contract to be fol- 
lowed between companies and the assured, there are a large number, myself in- 
cluded, who, recognizing the inevitable, would make strenuous exertions to have 
the form of the policy sor the different States uniform, and so equitable and just 
that both the insurers and the insured would be protected in their rights, and that 
there would be nothing in or omitted from the policy upon which fraud could hang 
or injustice rest. 

If a torm of policy, from which is excluded all provisions which are burdensome 
and unjust to the assured, and which should contain every well-considered guard 
against fraud on the companies, was recommended by intelligent underwriters 
and endorsed by a representative body of responsible business men, is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that, with a little concerted effort, such a form would be adopted 
by the States generally, and thus become the uniform policy ? A policy thus ap- 
proved by the legislatures of the States would receive a much more respectful and 
fair interpretation from our Courts than is usually given at the present time. 

During the past winter, a much larger number of obnoxious bills aftectrng our 
interest, were introduced in the legislatures of the different States, than during any 
previous winter, and I may add, that fewer were passed than ever before. Over 

ooo letters, apart from circulars (which were distributed by thousands), were sent 
rom our office in relation to ae py In Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Illinois, and Minnesota, valued policy bills were introduced, and defeated mainly 
by the influence brought to bear by this Association, through its members, and 
their general State and local agents. 

Like bills were also defeated in California and Arizona, a result to which the 
Pacific Board of Underwriters largely cortributed. Our Association contributed 
+ peed 25,000 copies of the protest adopted at our last meeting against Valued Policy 

aws. 

Strenuous efforts were made also to repeal the existing Policy Laws ot Wiscon- 
sin and Ohio, but without success. We were successful with the active co-oper- 
ation of the local companies and agents, in defeating the Alabama Deposit Bill, 
which required a deposit of $25,000 in State Bonds. This bill was persistently 
pressed atthe regular and special session, and the legislators deserve special 
credit for resisting the pressure brought to bear by a determined body of specula- 
tors. 

Tax bills introduced in the legislatures of New York, Illinois, and other States, 
had special attention trom your advisory committee, with the most gratifying 
results. 

Maine, in spite of our most earnest action, paased an amendment to her laws, 
allowing ‘‘ other insurance "’ without notice. This is so unjust to companies, and 
so calculated to encourage traud, that we trust the legislature will at its next session 
repeal the law. vate : 

Your patience would not permit if 1 were even so disposed, which I am not, to 
give you in detail the work we have accomplished, and which we labored to accom- 
plish, in the preventing of hostile legislation. As this was one of the chief objects 
aimed at in our organization, we can congratulate ourselves that our efforts have 
not been without good results. 

Thus much for the past—what shall it be for the coming year? Shall we still 
confine ourselves within the narrow limits within which we have thus far moved, 
or are we prepared by the last year of co-operation and harmonious action upon a 
few things to enlarge the sphere of our influence? The question is not what we 
would like to accomplish, but what can we accomplish. We must recognize differ- 
ences of opinion, and harmonize them if possible. : 

The subject of rates and commission must be approached, if at all, with great 
care. I admit them both to be of vital importance. As long as the prevailing ra‘es 
exist, there can be little or no profit in our business, and so long as inequality in 
commissions remain, so long will demoralization and its attendant evils afflict us. 

If we could first agree upon uniform commissions, and honestly maintain the 
agreement, and if we would all heartily encourage the establishment of local 
boars with penalties attached, and faithfully maintain the rates they establish, 
then indeed would great and permanent good be effected. It is a truth familiar to 
you all, and yet it will bear repeating, that the policyholder is as much, if not more, 
interested in the maintenance of adequate rates than the companies that effect the 
insurance. Solvency in the latter is essential to the protection of the former, In 
conclusion, permit me to say, that the evils under which we suffer are nearly all of 
our creation, and for which we are responsible. Have we enough wisdom, cour- 
age, manhood and fidelity to our stockholders’ interests, as well as to the public at 
large to remedy these abuses? I trust we have. I appeal to you now in the name 
of the vastinterest you represent, to lay aside prejudice and bad practices, and so 
legislate here, that from our discussion and counsels conclusions may be evolved 
that will meet the just expectations of those we represent, and thus conduce to the 
welfare of our companies, and to the security of those who trust the protection of 
their property to our keeping. 

Henry H. Hall, the treasurer, submitted his annual report, which was in brief as 
follows * ; 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER, 





RECEIPTS, 

To ameunt received for membership fees........--.--.-. --- coseconsecseccoeccss eee 

To amount received on account of assessment ordered by the Advisory Committee 
September 28... .. ...----------~--------00---- 2222-0 ee eeeeceeee ene enn e nee ee ene 45646.47 
Received from proceedings iu circulats.. -~...-...~-------------++e++-se-------+-- 237-88 
WOU gg cece cnncccsecccenscn scce pesecccccccsseenccncesbesecesessosere PURGE 

DISBURSEMENTS, 
To amount paid as follows: 

Bor salaries... ..0...--200--00-cccne--eecece- ncccceccceccesescesescocccsess $1910.00 
For Printing ------ : 780.90 
Postage and sundries........-.....--..---------++-----2-------+-+++n2e2+---+--+- 433-67 
Rent, Stenographer, special work, janitor, Equitable Life Assurance Society...... 712.75 
Balances O8 RAR... ccc ccccwacc esse cece cvce wees ccnseccccncscesevesscccccccssess HIS SS 
$7,210.35 


TAXATION OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


J. N. Dunham, of the Springfield Fire and Marine, read a paper on TAXATION 
of FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, its essential points as affecting insurers and in- 
sured; the importance of its being equal upon all classes of companies doing busi- 
ness at any point ; and the evils of reciprocal taxation and of taxes to support fire 
departments and benevolent institutions. Mr. Dunham made the statement that 
ifa new company were to start with ‘a million dollars invested in Government 
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bonds that the taxes and license fees required of it in the different States would ex- 
ceed the interest on the bonds, Insurance companies wanted equal taxation. Re- 
taliatory laws in force in the ‘different States should be repealed. His own com- 
pany paid taxes at a rate equal to 4% per cent on its capital. It transacted business 
in thirty-one States, He asked what other class of corporations were so heavily 
assessed. He advocated a uniformity of tax rate in the difterent States, and de- 
nounced the idea of a company paying taxes in every State in which it transacted 
business. He also did not see why the companies should be assessed for taxes in 
order to help support the fire departments and benevolent institutions. For the for- 
mer, he thought the public received benefit from the companies in another way. 
Where a city or a town had a well organized and efficient fire department, that was 
taken into consideration by the underwmiters and a lower rate of insurance was the 
result, the risks not being so great. In like manner, where there was no fire ser- 
vice, it was also considered, and the rates were proportionate to the risks. Speaking 
of benevolent institutions, he said, that in some cases money had been given be- 
cause it advertised the company donating. This, he thought not right, and he con- 
cluded by offering the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the whole subject of taxation, licenses and deposits be referred to 
a committee of five, with authority to correspond with or appear before the officers 
and legislators of the various States, and also to present the facts in the case to the 
Insurance Commissioners of the several States individually, and also to appear be- 
fore said Commissioners at their next annual Convention, in person or by counsel, 
tourge the importance of uniform legislation relative to taxation in all its forms, 
and to ask said Commissioners to join us in a request to the several States they 
represent for a relief in part, at least, from the heavy and unjust burden now borne 
by the fire insurance companies. 

President Bowker, of the American Fire Insurance Company, of Boston, said 
the present system of insurance taxation was simply a tax on what a man owed and 
not on what he owned. He urged the members to exercise their influence with 
Congressmen and State legislators to have a proper remedy for the evil provided. 

P, Notman, of the Niagara, said the companies of New York were taxed from 
two-and-a-half to three per cent, covering the city, county and State tax; and 
through an act passed by the legislature in 1880, additional taxes were imposed, 
and the companies were thus taxed twice for State purposes—this last tax being 
eight-tenths of one per cent on premiums, and two-and-a-half on dividends, 
making in all a tax of six per cent. 

George T. Hope, of the Continental Insurance[}Company, regretted that the 
taxes were not greater for the reason that whatever tax was imposed the compa- 
nies collected it from the policyholders, and the companies thereby paid in the 
amount to those entitled to receive it, not ata cost to themselves but to their custom. 
ers, That a company in one placeshou'd pay more tax than a company operating 
in another locality was not correct, The companies charged different rates of in- 
surance according to the different rates of taxes levied. The matter of tax was 
just as much a charge as the payment of losses and expenses of management. In 
the end the taxes must come from the people, Ifthe legislatures would tax all the 
companies twenty-five per cent upon their premiums, the companies would, to a 
dead certainty, collect forty per cent out of the people. 

Mr. Dunham would not agree entirely wih Mr. Hope for the reason that while 
the companies might collect the taxes from the policyholders they would by so do- 
ing inflict an injustice on a large class of people, the customers of insurance com- 
panies, to the exemption of persons not owning real estate, but whose possessions 
are stocks and bonds not requiring insurance. 

Mr. Hope begged not to be misunderstood. As a good citizen he would have 
the tax made light, but as an insurance officer he would have it made large so that 
the moment the inequality was made to press upon the parties interested beneficial 
action would be taken. It was but a few years ago in Great Britain that the tax 
upon the insurance companies was so enormous that it averaged seventy-five per 
cent of the premiums. The government has since had the good sense to sweep 
that all away, not in the interest of the insurance companies but for the benefit of 
policyholders, 

Mr. Notman oftered an amendment to the resolution that the Committee shall 
give special attention to the repeal of the reciprocal laws. 

The amendment was accepted, and the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


LEGISLATION. 


Thomas S. Chard, of Chicago, read a paper on the value of co-operation in pre- 
venting unwise and promoting sound legislation, both as respects the companies 
and the assured, and the best methods of securing such co-operation. Mr. Chard 
said that there was abroad in the land at this time a communistic spirit which con- 
fessed itself to be hostile to corporate wealth and industry, and which has sought 
and will seek to hamper the same by legislation, treading closely upon the borders 
of confiscation. 
tions, whether created to do a transportation, telegraphic or banking business 
would have to recognize a common interest in resisting, in the halls of legislation, 
the encroachments of the commune. The old proverb that corporations have no 
souls must give place to a proverb which shall read: Corporations have great souls. 
But as a man’s character may fairly be inferred from public opinion concerning 
him, so the character of the corporation may fairly be inferred from the laws and 
prohibitions which regulate it. Were all corporations managed in the interests of 
perfect fairness, the Association would never have asked him to speak to the meet- 
ing on the subject of legislation. Taking the thing as it stands, there were found 
unscrupulous companies, sharp adjusters, underground brokers, and abundant 


Mr. Chard’s impression was that at no distant day all corpora- 
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other provocations on the one hand, and incendiaries, dishonest claimants, fraud 
and political demagogues on the other hand. And the question presented itself - 
How were square and decent companies going to be saved from utter demolition 
between the conflicting elements? Education could be the only process, The 
youth of the country should be begun with. Insurance should be taught in the 
public schools and colleges. The press, too, being the people's tongue, could be 
made to speak to the legislature with no uncertain voice. Let it be understood 
that if any man proposed to take to the halls of legislation a mean or vindictive spirit 
as against insurance capital, that he would meet at the ballot the combined oppo- 
sition ot every board of underwriters in his district. It should be made manifest 
that_an underwriter was as much a citizen as was a member of any other business 
or profession; that his interests were not to be especially held up asa target for 
legislative cranks, and that he himself was personally not a pin cushion for their 
pins. It was easily possible for companies to work hand in hand with their repre- 
sentatives in this protection, and he would suggest that by correspondence and 
visitation, companies acquaint agents with their desire for this sort of co-operation, 
In his judgment, said Mr. Chard, this organization should have a permanent 
commission on legislation, to secure the co-operation of the insurance companies, 
public men, and the press. This commission should be empowered to retain the 
services of competent attorneys to assist in the enforcement of such laws as were on 
the statute books relative to construction of buildings, fire limits, to oil inspection 
and storage, and to inquests as to theorigin of fires. It should endcavor to secure 
the passage of just laws, but so far as insurance went, a legislature, like a thistle, 
should be seldom. handled. Mr. Chard then offered a preamble and series of reso- 
lutions germane to his remarks. 

E. R. Kennedy, New York representative of the Boston underwriters, thought 
the resolutions ought to include the representative commercial bodies who are 
directly interested in the payment of premiums. Messrs. Stevens, Jeremiah and 
Hope also discussed the resolution, Mr. Jeremiah saying incidentally that insur- 
ance being a provident institution, heavy taxation on insurance companies was a 
heavy tax upon the thrift, industry and prosperity of the people. 

Mr. Chard said he had no objection to asking the aid of all commercial bodies 
in connection with the measure he had proposed, and the resolution, amended 
accordingly, was adopted by the Convention as follows: 

Whereas, Insurance and commerce are so vitally related that a wrong to the one 
is an injury to the other; and, 

Whereas, The insurance interest of late years has been made the subject of a vast 
deal of legislation, much of it of an unjust and injurious character. 

Resolved, That it is our duty as underwriters to call to our aid the good services 
of our representatives, or ee $ men, and the daily press, to the end that there 
may be an enlightenment of law-making bodies with respect to the purpose and 
operation of insurance. 

Resolved, That this Association as such should continue to take into considera- 
tion plans for securing the defeat of unjust and dang:rous measures, and should 
encourage the enactment and enforcement of such wise laws as will secure the con- 
struction of substantial buildings, proper inquiry into the origin of suspicious fires, 
and the decrease of the fire hazard of the country to the greatest degree consistent 
with its commercial interests. 


George T. Hope addressed the meeting on the 


HISTORY OF THE FIRE INSURANCE POLICY. 


In this country, Mr. Hope said, there were not halt-a-dozen insurance companies 
now in existence whose charters were granted earlier than 1825. Since that time 
the policies have been materially changed, so that the policy of the present day, 
with its numerous clauses and its phraseological extent, presents a striking contrast 
to that issued in days gone by. Still, both policies were really similar, the early 
one containing the germ of the one now in use. In former days the judicial de- 
cisions were also more uniform. The speaker did not wish to say that earlier de- 
cisions were more honest than those rendered at the present time. In earlier days 
the advantage of domestic precedents were almost unknown, and lawyers relied 
on those established in the mother country. At the present date a judge’s decision 
was uncertain on questions relating to insurance, still, since that time the States 
had increased from 13 to 38, besides the Territories, This increase caused the in- 
crease of courts, many of them inferior in quality. In many cases the lawyers were 
far more able than the judges, and while seemingly endeavoring to unravel the 
tangles in an insurance case, they were really putting them into the head of the 
judge, which may partially account for some of the miraculous decisions rendered 
inmany cases. This has caused the present lengthy policy, it being the intention 
by the numerous clauses added to have the word black, when inserted, mean black 
and nothing more or less. And yet the policy of to-day means nothing more than 
the policy of former times, despite itslength and phraseology. Itwasa well-known 
fact that throughout the country there are some people who are especially addicted 
to misfortune in regard to fire, especially when they were insured, They are so 
unfortunate that these misfortunes are looked for periodically at intervals of two or 
three years. It was also well known to underwriters that the names of such per- 
sons are kept in a book called the ‘‘ Index,” and that all risks in the neighborhood 
of such persons are always refused. Indeed, there are neighborhoods in this and 
other cities in which the significant word “full” is written on account of the pres 
ence of such persons. Around May day local companies are overwhelmed with 
applications from insurers of household goods for a certificate making their in- 
surance good in the new houses to which they remove. The courts have uniformly 
held that parties transferring their goods without such permission lose their in- 
surance in cases of fire. Nevertheless, one or two judges have decided otherwise; 
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a dangerous precedent for companies. The company’s success depended on its 
fidelity in carrying out its agreement. Mr. Hope closed with the following sentiment: 
« The policy of the fu'ure should be just that instrument which best protects the 
rights and interests of all honest policyholders, burned or unburned, ande that is 
exactly the policy which all intelligent underwriters would most urgently advocate 
and most readily adopt.” He thought his remarks were so obvious that they did 
not require any resolution, 
On motion, the Convention adjourned to 2 o'clock P. M. 


FIRST DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order promptly at 2 o'clock, by the President. 
Letters of regret were read from the President of the Enterprise, of Cincinnati» 
and the Sun Mutual, of New Orleans. The contents of the latter communication 
it was decided to bring up for consideration later in the meeting. 

CODIFIED POLICIES. 


Mr. Notman's paper on codified policies, was then read by him. As to the 
question in the topic given him: ‘‘ Can they be made safe for the assured?’ he 
said that when the subject was first given kim, he thought there was a mistake, 
and that it should read, ‘‘Can they be made safe for the insurer?" But the sec- 
retary had assured him that there was no error. He was opposed to codified pol- 
icies, because they struck directly at one of the rights of the citizen—that of making 
contracts. It seemed that the people were not competent to make their own-con- 
tract and it assumed that the State was much better able to think for the people 
than they could themselves, The underlying principle of all insurance was a 
benevolent one. It was a fulfillment of the command, ‘Bear ye one another's 
burden."’ This spirit of benevolence bore on the contract. It gave to the so-called 
insurer the right to dictate the terms on which he gives the policy. He thought 
the codified policy was not in the interest of the assured or insurer, By it the 
assured must lose whatever advantages competition among the companies could 
bring about in shaping the contract, and the policy was open to the caprices and 
corrupt designs of individual legislators. A ccdified policy would have to be abso- 
lutely perfect to be useful; but in answer to the question as to whether the Associ- 
ation ought to recommend to legistators for adoption any form of standard policy, 
he thought the Association ought to forestall action, if bills are constantly to be in- 
troduced in legislatures for adopting codified policies, by agreeing upon a uniform 
standard policy. 

Mr. Notman offered the following resolution in conclusion, which was adopted 
forthwith : 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of this body the insurer ought to have the fram- 
ing cf the conditions on which he will take risks, but when a codified policy is be- 
fore the legislature of any State and likely to become a law, this body, through its 
advisory committee, ought to forestall final action by offering for adoption a 
standard pclicy, preserving the form in force in other States. 


A. S. Gillette, of Philadelphia, addressed the meeting on Co-operation, with re- 
gard to unworthy agents; with regard to rates, commissions and local boards, and 
in correcting bad practices in underwriting. The following was the paper read ; 


~ CO-OPERATION, RATES, COMMISSIONS, LOCAL BoARDs, ETC. 


Mr. Chairman :—By request, I am to say a few words with regard to co-opera- 
tion; also, with regard to unworthy agents ; with regard to rates and commissions, 
local boards and bad practices in underwriting This would seem to include 
about all there is in the business of insurance. To treat all these subjects fully 
would require more time than has heen allo:ted me on this occasion. What may 
be said in fifteen minutes (or a longer period), will add but little, I fear, to the gen- 
eral fund of insurance knowledge. Each have been ably discussed by the insur- 
ance press, and by cthers. If, however, co-operation has b en properly defined, I 
take it that this convention of underwriters will vote unanimously inis favor. It 
is a subject of the greatest importance to us just now. How can we, in any other 
way, successfully conduct a business amounting to so many, many billions of dol- 
lars annually? It would seem to require co-operation, skill, method, ord r, and in- 
tegrity, to safely insure such an amount of property as this. We find that more 
than seven billions of dollars was officially reported by the companies represented 
in one of our larger States, as the sum written under their p dlicies in 1880. 

That seven thousand millions of dollars, however, represents only a portion of 
the business done by the underwriters of this country. Can we comprehend its 
magnitude or estimate itsimportance ? We know that it especially concerns us 
and all who are engaged in commercial enterprises. We also know that it gives 
strength to credit and courage to trade, and relieves those who suffer loss by fire. 
We have then an undoubted right to feel a just and proper pride and interest in 
our calling. ‘To co-operate in every legitimate and honorable way in making its 
importance felt and appreciated. In presenting ourselves before the good people, 
not as speculators and dealers in small wares, nor as usurpers of their rights and 
privileges, in any manner whatever. But as men engaged lawfully and legitimately 
in providing a revenue to repair the loss and waste caused by the burning of 
nearly one hundred million dollars worth of property in this country annually. 
_ Believing ourselves to be fairly the representatives of this, the largest business 
interest known among men, and f-ellng that our policies and contracts of indem- 
nity should be considered as sacred by our courts and the ple as any 
other, we have convened here once more, to discuss questions of the greatest im- 
portance to us all. Let us co-operate as a unit in doing this work. so in going 
back somewhat to first principles, by revising the forms of our contracts where 
needful, and making them as uniform in their principles as possible, and in so using 
them, if we will, throughout the civilized wont. Let us give to the:e instruments 
of writing the importance which they demand, and embody within them, if possible, 
our combined wisdom and skill, gained by our experience as practical under- 
writers and business men. By urging the legislatures of all the States to approve 
them, if found legal, equitable and just. In endeavoring to convince all judges, 
lawyers, and jurors, that each and every condition contained in the ordinary form 
of policy is right and proper in itself, and finds place there because of the peculiar 





nature and necessity of our business. We deal with all classes of men, and are 
subjected largely to the cupidity of those who may please to take advantage of our 
confidence, e venerate the old forms and usages of those wise and honorable 
merchants and lawyers who framed and wrote them centuries ago. They are still 
cherished and used because of their wisdom, and the high appreciation we have for 
those fathers of our profession. They were generally right in their principles, con- 
duct and p:actice. We modern underwriters are generally wrong in ours, at least 
in practice. Let us co-operate in our endeavor at least to enlighten the people on 
these and other kindred matters, not less important to them than to ourselves 
Convince them that our object is to save, and not to destroy. To prevent, rathe* 
than to encourage over insurance, incendiarism, arson, fraud and possibly mur- 
der. Proclaim it to the world, that wedo not intend to ofter premiums for burning 
the one hundred million dollars’ worth of property annually in this ccuntry. 

On the contrary, convince all men that we believe it to be a crime against God 
and man, that such a waste by fire of our material wealth, should be suftered, if in 
our power to prevent it. But that, if misfortune and disaster does overtake New 
York or Philadelphia, then we should be prepared once more to come to the 
rescue, and to show the world the value of our institutions. How can we provide 
for all these good things save by a hearty co-operationin correcting the evils under 
which we suffer. A prudent readjustment of our several methods of business 
seems absolutely necessary. Also a cutting down of expenses. A judicious sys- 
tem of rating. A revision of the forms and styles of writing policies. By ceasing 
to insure any man’s property in a way calculated to mislead, or to induce him to be- 
come careless or dishonest. This sort of work done by ourselves, will save the 
States and Courts much trouble. Tell the whole world, that underwriting in the 
aggregate has not been profitable ; that a small per cent only of all the companies 
ever engaged in this business of dealing in hazards, have succeeded. That the few 
who are successful do not average a profit on their capital of four per cent over 
and above the legal rates of interest. Noclass ot men on earth assume such fear- 
ful risks for so small a consideration. We should remember in sorrow and with re- 
gret, that hundreds of institutions, whose officers and projectors were honorable 
men, have gone down, leaving no record save that of disaster. We have this 
epitaph left of them only :—‘‘ Perished by the flames.’’ Is it not then time for us 
to co-operate in all that is right, and inquire into the causes and obstac'es which 
bring about such results ? t every company in the land respond, yea and amen. 
Come then, old or young, small or great, foreign or American, and help us to re- 
establish sound and wholesome practices in conducting this great and important 
enterprise. We especially invite, and I have every reason to believe, that our 
friends from abroad will join with us in our efforts. Our hospitality is large, and 
we desire them to share the prosperity we hope to realize, by an honorable co-ope- 
ration as American underwriters. 

Now, with regard to unworthy agents, I should have been permitted, I think, to 
say a few words, at least, about the worthy ones. I have had a larger acquaint- 
ance with the latter, and it is afact not generally known that for a number of years 
I claim to have belonged to the worthy class. It is true, however, that there is 
such a thing as an unworthy insuranceagent. I have met them, and how I regret 
to say that as arule they proved excellent representatives of the companies in 
whose employ I found them. Beautifully illustrating, and reflecting day by day, 
the real character of their principals, both in theory and practice. Honorable, 
intelligent companies generally find agents of a like character. The irresponsible 
will find no difficulty in securing the services of worthless, irre-ponsible men—they 
can be found by thousands—to collect their premiums on a commision of 25 to 100 
percent. They will sell your policies also as they would old junk, and as readily 
to the lowest bidder as the highest, when they come to auction them off. Tosecure 
their services and business offer them for the time being 50 per cent more than any 
other company is paying; present them with achromo or two, and send their wife 
a present the first opportunity. Magnify their importance by advertising their 
agency extensively in show bills larger than those used by Barnum. Such metheds 
will certainly aid in making ‘‘unworthy’’ agents. Responsible agents require no 
such appliances from responsible companies, They are satisfied with such honors 
and emoluments as a legitimately conducted fire insurance company can afford to 
pay. We have many such men in our ranks, and they deserve a better fate than 
to be associated in any manner with the unworthy. They require no bribes to in- 
duce them to do their duty, and think better of the company who does not offer 
them. Let us elevate our plane and not lower it with our agent, even to get busi- 
ness on our books rapidly. 

With regard to rates, commissions and local boards, I consider them very dis- 
tinct subjects. Yet, as I proposed, I will speak of them as a whole, and as briefly 
as possible. There is nothing new, perhaps, to be said in regard to rates and 
commissions. We all agree, however, that the tormer are far below the standard 
throughout the country, while the latter are higher than we can afford to pay. 
That the safety and prosperity of our institutions depend largely upon the revenue 
derived from our premiums, and that they must be better maintained. Sharp 
competition among ourselves, our agents, and the brokers, have well nigh annihi- 
lated the premium account. Some of us may be able, fur a time, to insure prop- 
erty all over this country without any consideration whatever. We might be 
willing, also, to pay a commission of from fifteen to twenty-five per cent, based 
upon the amount insured, rather than upon the missing premium or consideration. 
As preposterous as that might seem, it is not more ab-urd than many things we 
are now assenting to daily. Our rates are named and fixed for us by strangers, 
and chi fly those holding our policies. The legitimate company’s agent, or reputable 
broker, has not much to say on this subject. This is the work of an unwasranted, 
unnecessary, uncalled for, competition, carried on by unscrupulous companies 
through mediums I will not name. The end is disappointment, loss, and may be ruin, 
to those who rely on such methods for safety and success in the ,insurance world. 

What other business on earth will justify or allow the purchaser and consumer 
to name the price of the articles he must buy? Has the producer and seller no 
rights which the consumer is bound to respect ? A proper and uniform system of 
rating the risks, we assume, is the most difficult problem we have to solve, The 
next is that of obtaining and collecting the premium we ought to receive in each 
individual case. There was a time when companies understood their own busi- 
ness, at least, and published a book of rules and rates tor their own use and their 
agents. All aimed toward good practices and adequate rates. All agreed that 
sound rules in conducting business must be adhered to. I have sometimes thought, 
if all other methods fail, it would be wise for this body of American underwriters 
to prepare and publish a work on rules, rates, hazards and practices of sound un- 
derwriting. Sanctioned by this Association and published by its authority as a law 
of the whole, it would soon prove its own value. Rates may be fixed and es- 
tablished for every class of property. But to obtain them is another question alto- 

ether. All the insurance our combined capital can judiciously furnish is required 
ere in New York. How about rates? If the business of underwriting cannot be 
properly conducted in our large cities, where else can we look for or expect reform 
In any particular? Local boards may be established, and I am in favor of them- 
wherever the interests of the companies can better be subserved. Provided, al, 
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ways, however, that our agents and representatives act in unison and agree among 
themselves to maintain the rates and to conduct all their business upo1 sound and 
honorable principles. In disposing of the commission question | think all com- 
panies agree that the paying of nearly one-sixth (1-6th) part of their income on 
that account is enough. But if this is not a fair compensation to the agent, pay him 
a good salary. If he is capable of assuming all the duties (as he really does) of the 
company and its officers, he should receive a salary, and not be dependent on his 
commissions any more than the officer of hiscompany. To equa'ize matters I 
hope the company I have the honor to represent will be able to pay as large com- 
missions, for the business they place on their books, as any other company. Then 
I hope other companies will do the same thing. This course would soon remedy 
some of the evils attendent on this commission question. 

I came very near saying something about bad practices earlier in my remarks ; yet 
I cannot leave so important a matter without adding a few words. We have per- 
mitted nearly all the old safeguards, barriers and cunditions of the old form of pclicy 
to be broken down. We annul, blot out, or waive, every important condition con- 
tained therein a thousand times each day. It is this almost universal abuse which has, 
more than all things else, served to undermine the very foundation on which we build 
our hopes. Is it strange that the courts, judges and the states rule against us. 
The single condition requiring ‘‘ notice of all other insurance”’ is violated daily, 
it is the most important one in our policies. This departure from right costs com- 
panies and the public millions of dollars annually. What is the effect of this one 
single abuse? It permits the insured to have a proper amount of insurance when 
he burns out—to place it in responsible or rresponsible companies. Now each of 
us has an undoubted right to know the amount insured on the same risk, and the 
companies with whom we are associated before a fire shall happen as well as 
afterwards. How arewe to know this when the condition requiring ‘‘notice of other 
insurance” has been waived ? Is the insured under any obligations to tell what is 
going on or taking place with his property ? I believe it to be our duty to require a 
correct schedule lovey policy written on the same risk, whether the amount be five 
thousand or five hund:ed thousanddollars. The form of writing policies has become 
the most abominable feature of our business. We have only to read our daily 
reports to be convinced of this. It would seem as if the ingenuity of the greatest 
expert had been exhausted in some of these overwise instruments. Why permit it? 
Are we paid for so writing a policy that it covers a square mile, when it should 
really insure the stock of merchandise contained in brick building, 30x 40 and that 
only. The whole moral of our business has been destroyed by just such practices 
as these. I have no further time to dwell upon them. May we find wisdom from 
Heaven to correct some of the bad practices of this underwriting age and reform 
them. 


Mr. Cowardin inquired whether it was the purpose of the Convention to consider; 
in connection with Mr. Gillette’s report, the subject of rates and commissions. The 
president replied that rates and commissions would come up the next day in the 
regular order cf business laid out. But on motion of Mr. Hare the discussion of 
this important topic was made a special order for the next morning at eleven 
o'clock, and by an amendment offered by Mr. Appleton, it was decided, in consid- 
ering the subject, the Conven ion should go into executive session. 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


The following Committee on Business, to consider among other things the 
recommendations in the papers read on special subjects, was announced by the 
chair: James Yereance, English companies; D. W. C. Skilton, Harttord; J. C. 
French, New Hampshire; C. S. Hollinshead, Poiladelphia ; Alfred James, Mil- 
waukee; B. C. Wherry, Jr., Richmond; W. R. Lyman, New Orleans; J. A- 
Townley, Cincinnati; J. H. Washburn, New York. 

W. A. Anderson, president of the Mercantile Insurance Company, of New 
York, delivered a paper on the Dangers of Electric Lighting, which was favor- 
ably received. It is given here entire as follows: 

THE DANGERS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Mr. Chairman, in treating of the daiger of electric lighting, I intend to confin2 
my remarks to the dangers, as they relate to the business in which we are engaged. 
Electric lights are now so rapidly being introduced into our largest stores, hote's, 
mills and manufacturing establishments, that it becomes the duty of underwriters 
to carefully examine into the question and, if danger exists, totake prompt and 
decided measures to guard against the same at every point. The N w York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, some months ago, delegated to the‘'r Committee on Origin 
of Fires this duty, andin their investigations, (which has occupied considerable 
time and attention, and which are now only partly performed) they discovered 
the evidence of existing and threatened danger of a serious character. To guard 
against the same, the said board, upon the recommendation of their commuit- 
tee, adopted a preliminary standard of requirements for “electric light wires, 
lamps, etc,,"’ which will be amended and added to from time to time, as they learn 
more of the subject, and as necessity may demand, and I propose to take up this 
standard seriatim and give the reasons that actuate the committee in the recom- 
mendation of each requirement. 

I. Wires to have fifty per cent excess of conductivity above the amount calcu- 
lated as necessary for the number of lights to be supplied by the wire. It is cur- 
rently reported that the several fires that occurred at the Paris Exhibition were 
mainly cayised by the wires and contact of wires. Ifa wire has not conductivity 
sufficient to carry the current of electricity, the wire will beeome heated, and if in- 
sulated, will burn the insulation, and if not insulated, will burn whatever combust- 
ible substance it comes in contact with, and also consume the wire. 

In some cases the committee found that electricians were either at a loss to cal- 
culate the amount required for a given number of lights, or were loth to give the 
measurement to insurance men, while in other cases electricians were very positive 
in their calculations, and were prepared to prove by tests that their statements, 
were correct. The New York committee were not yet prepared to report as to the 
ae sized wires to be used in connection with the different sizes of generators, 

ut ae at an early day to report a table giving the number of wire to be used in 
the different machines graded by the generating power of the machines. 

The 50 per cent. excess provided for in the standard was fixed at a low figure, 
and from a more careful study on this point, during the past thirty days, I am 
satisfied that this percentage of excess is much too low to insure full protection 
from weak points in the wire. And to overcome resistance that may occur from 
accidental crossing of other wires, or contact with other conductors, | am assured 
by experienced electricians that if the conducting wire is two and a half times 
greater in weight per foot than the wire wound around the dynamo machine with 
which it is connected, then there will be ample excess to insure safety, and as this 





is one of the most important points in the entire equipment, so f: ; 
concerned, I think it Gould os only reasonable to require such momen ” 

II. Wires to be thoroughly insulated and doubly coated with some 
material. , © approved 

The New York committee were strongly in favor of recommending that 
inflammable covering only should be used, but it was represented to them ak 
has since been proved by tests, that some of the insulating compounds in th ‘ 
selves inflammable are better for electrical purposes, and until this particular ot 
is better understood they recommend the use of such doubly covered insulators as 
shall be approved, and it is the intention of the committee to test as far as possible 
a sample of each wire submitted by applying to it a current of electricity grea’ - 
than the amount calculated to be used, and also to ascertain by tests whether it wil 
stand contact with conducting substances without burning. - 

The New York committee, through their inspector, found many of the Wires 
and, in fact, it may be said that most of the wires that weve placed in build. 
ings previous to the underwriters’ action in the matter, were without proper insu- 
lators, and some without any covering whatever, and if any underwriter has the 
least doubt as to the danger of such equipment, we would ask him to cross circuit 
such wires with one of a smaller size, and watch the result, but we would caution 
him to be very careful not to place himself in connection with the current by allow- 
ing any two parts cfhis person to touch the conductor at the same time, as we will 
not be answerable for the damage if the current is a strong one. 

Some covered wires are now in use that appear to be safe, but we firmly believe 
that if electric liguts are to be permanent with us, the wire of the future must be 
different from any nowin use, for, in our opinion, full protection to life and prop- 
erty requires that the conductors of so strong an agent should not only be covered 
with a substantial insulator but, in addition, be firmly encased in a leaden pipe 
or in some such manner protected from wear and friction. ; 

III.—All wires to be securely fastened by some approved non-conducting fasten- 
ing, and to be placed at least 244 inches for incandescent lights and 8 inches for are 
lights from each other, and 8 inches from all other wires and from all metal or other 
conducting substance, and to be placed in a manner to be thoroughly and easily 
inspected by surveyors. : 

When it becomes necessary to carry wires ‘through partitions and floors, they 
must be secured against contact with metal or other conducting substance, ina 
manner approved c the Inspector of the Board. 

In the fastening of wires, the committee discovered gr at want of care in a num- 
ber of our larger mercantile and manufacturing establishments; wires have been 
found jedi to walls, ceilings, partitions, etc, by metal staples, nails, etc., and as 
such equipment is apt to create a sudden and abnormal leakage of electrical 
current in the conductors from one wire to another, set ing the interm: diate wood 
= inflammable material on fire, they have provided for non-conducting fastenings 
only. 

three cases in this city, fire was caused by the electricity being conducted by 
metal staple of tin, which became heated to a degree that caused the wood under- 
neath to burn. These cases were investigated by the New York committee and 
the Fire Marshal of the City of New York, and reported by him to the Fire Com- 
missioners. 

In one large establishment in this city, where the stock is of an inflammable 
nature, and where the total insurance is over $900,000, were found the wires of no 
less than four different dynamo-machines, of two different companies. Some of 
the wires of these machines were in use. Others found wires of the Telephone 
Company, the American District Telegraph, and the Mutual Telegraph Com- 
panies, and no proper precautions taken to prevent contact. 

If these had been allowed to remain in the condition as found, the destruction of 
that establishment by fire would have been only a question of time. 

The electric light companies are now substituting p rcelain fastenings in lieu o 
metal staples, which the committee consider a decided improvement. 

The distance prescribed, viz., 2% inches for incandescent light wires, and 8 
inches for the arc, we are informed by electricians, is safe. 

The reason for difference of distance in the two classes is, that in the first named 
quantity is used at alow pressure and in the second the pressure of current is in- 
tense, and we consider it proper to exact the distance of at least 8 inches between 
these and other conducting substance. 

If we could be assured of the complete insulation of the wires or a perfect au- 
tomatic cut-oft in case of accident, ashorter distance might be allowed, and it will 
undoubtedly become necessary to make some exceptions to this rule, but where a 
wire is allowed to come nearer than 8 inches to any other conductor, the other 
conductor should be fully insulated at all points within 8 inches of the wire. 


IV. All arc lights must be protected by glass globes enclosed at the bottom to 
effectually prevent sparks or particles of the carbons from falling from the lamps; 
and in show windows, mills and other places where there are materials of an in- 
flammable nature, chimneys with spark arresters shall be placed at the top of the 
globe. Open lights positively prohibited. The conducting frame work of chan- 
deliers and lamps must be insulated and covered the same as wires. ; 

The protection called for, in having globes enclosed at bottom, is so evident that 
we venture to say—no illuminating company will combat it—One witness at the 
Randolph mills investigation testified ‘‘that fire had been kindled in the mill by 
sparks from the electric lights, and warps of yarn had been burned by them on dif- 
ferent occasions,” and we have knowledge of several cases where the particles of 
burning carbons have fallen trom the open globes, and damaged goods. _ 

In this connection I am glad to be able to report that the illuminating com- 
panies have altered many of the lamps by inserting brass plates by effectually close 
the bottoms, and most of the new lamps are made tight at the base. 

We consider it equally important to have the chimney or spark arresters, (called 
for in the standard) where there is a chance of any light inflammable material be- 
ing blown or brought near the top of the lamp, and if the two last mentioned re- 
quirements are necessary, then no argument is needed as to the prohibition of 
open lights. ' : 

We have found open lights in use in several of our manufac'uring establish- 
ments, (principally in machine shops) and under a rule of the Board, our inspec- 
tors requested in each case, that the lights should be discontinued until globes with 
enclosed bottoms were provided, and the request was in each case complied with. 

The last clause in the requirement was found necessary, from the fact that on 
some lamps for arc lights and chandeliers for incandescent lights, the frame wor 
is the condition of the currents, therefore this frame work should be iasolated, for 
the same reasons as given for the insolatioa of wires. 

V. Where electricity is conducted into a building from sources other than the 
building in which it was used a shut-off must be placed at the point of entrance to 
each building, and the supply turned off when the lights are not in use. 

At a recent meeting ot the National Association of Fire Engineers, held at 
Richmond, Va., action was had urging upon authorities of cities and towns the 
absolute necessity of passing ordinances governing the manner in which all wires 
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or electric lights shall be strung, and among the resolutions adopted at said meet- 
ng was the following : 

“That there shall be placed upon the exterior of all buildings, where 
the wires are introduced an absolute ‘cut out” (not a mere shunt.) So 
that in case Firemen are called by cause ot fire, to enter said buildings, the 
danger of instant death (the inevitable result of coming in contact with improp- 
erly insulated or broken wires) under very many situations. may be in a great 
measure avoided. We are aware that electricians claim that no such danger exists, 
if the wires are properly insulated, but we firmly believe that there is danger of 
firemen receiving a violent shock from contact with wires under ,certain circum- 
stances, and as it would be a great advantage and a safeguard to have such “shut 
offs” we fail to see any particular injustice to the companies furnishing the elec- 
tricity in this requirement. _ 

One objection has been raised by the illuminating companies, that they would 
be obliged to have a meter for each building if this rule is enforced, and I am of 
the opinion that in the end both the producer and the consumer will be better 
satisfied by having a meter—and thank the underwriters for enforcing this require- 


ent. 

The action of the Fire Engineers—calls for our hearty endorsement. 

One great source of danger that has already been the cause of several fires in 
this and other cities is the practice of running electric light wires through our 
streets on poles with other wires and over and on buildings where it is impossible 
to prevent contact with other wires. In one case a telephone instrument in a 
building was destroyed by its wire coming into contact with an electric wire in the 
street. In another case where the electric wire was fastened to a wooden cornice, 
covered with tin, the tin became so hot that the wood beneath was ignited, and in 
an interview with a representative of the company owning this wire I was assured 
that it was the heaviest coated insulated wire in use for street lights. About the 
same time the New York Fire Depariment alarm box No. 91, situated near the 
corner of William and Chambers streets,was fired by contact with an electric wire, 
and the machinery of the box destroyed, the point of contact as reported by the 
fire department being at the corner of Broadway ard Pearl street, fully five blocks 
distant. In some of these cases the insulated covering was found worn off the wire, 
and we claim that the same will be likely to occur wherever there is friction. An- 
other point has been noticed in connection with these cases, and that is that the 
majority have occurred during wet weather, and as water is known to be a con- 
ductor it shows the necessity of protecting electric wires from dampness. 


The New York committee have not yet been able to arrive at any satisfactory 
plan to eftectually guard against the great danger of this steel system, unless it be 
to require that machines shall be placed in some suitable armor and then buried 
in the ground, for as long as contact is possible we must look for a repetition of 
cases similar to those mentioned, and they will be more numerous as the wires be- 
come older and worn. One illuminating company is now engaged in layin 
their street system, which consists of two copper wires or rods isolated from eac 
other and from the heavy iron pipe in which they are enclosed, the whole buried 
about two feet in the ground. Each building to be lighted will be entered under 
the sidewalk by a service main to the meter, and from thence the current will be 
coaducted upward through the building by a house main to the top of same, the 
service and house main being a fac-simile of the street main, differing only in s‘ze. 
Insulated wires will connect with the house mains at each floor, and at each junction 
with the street main, service main, house main, and in fact at each connection up 
to the lamp socket at the base of the chandelier, the company propose to have an 
automatic fusible ‘‘cut off,” called a safety catch, which they claim to be 
a complete ‘‘cut off,’’ in case of crossing of wires, accident to lamps, or 
any contact with conducting substance that may cause any increase of resistance 
or unduly heat the wires. In addition this company have agreed to give the New 
York committee full opportunity to test the safety of their system in every particular 
before the current is turned in on the mains. As these tests have not yet been 
comple‘ed we are not prepared to fully endorse all that is claimed by this company, 
but in our opinion it comes nearer to what we consider safety in electric lighting 
than anything thus far examined, and we wish we could report equal efforts to 
establish safeguards from fire by the other companies. 


In some few cases circuits have been found grounded by the conducting wire be- 
ing fastened to a gas or water pipe. This should never be allowed, for it largely 
increases the chances of the electric current being carried to the telephone wires, 
and by the ia‘ter to telephone instruments and causing fire in them, and the dan- 
ger to be apprehended in grounding of wires is the fact that a bad joint in a gas 
pipe may be of such poor conductivity that the passage of a current of electricity 
in large volumes would be likely to heat the pipe red hot and ignite escapin 
gas. We are informed that the rays of a powerful arc light are so intense that if 
concentrated by a coarse lense ora concave reflector, the focus would be stron 
enough to set inflamfhable materials on fire, and if such be the case it has occurre 
to us that such an are light may be capable of setting fire to goods by the focusing 
of its rays by the lense action of articles in a window, the glass of a window, or 
the globe itself, but we think there will be no danger from this hazard if the globe 
be of ground glass or porcelain. Competition among the electric light companies 
is already active, and as the struggle to secure custom the cos’ of equipment enters 
largely into the question, and is likely to result in the adoption of cheap and in- 
ferior materials, introduced in a careless manner by unskilled workmen. Under- 
writers should see that false economy is not practiced at their expense, and bear in 
mind that it is much easier to guard against dangers at the outset than the contin- 
gencies which will naturally follow the evils referred to, and the placing of the 
management of the electric machines and attachments in the hands of incompetent 
persons. 


I have endeavored briefly to point out the defects in the system as far as I, in my 
official capacity as Chairman of the New York Committee have been able to dis- 
cover and interpret them, and beg to say in conclusion that if the defects mentioned 
can be remedi d, and of this I have not the slightest doubt, and assuming that no 
new danger will be discovered, then we may expect to realize a decrease in our 
fire hazard growing out of the use of this new agent of light and power, for it is in 
contemplation to substitute electric motors for steam power for light manufactur- 
ing, hoisting, pumping and other purposes, thereby :removing a fruitful cause of 
fire, by superseding the necessity of many boilers and furnaces in warehouses and 
small factories. The electric motors will be supplied from central stations through 
the same channels as the lights, and will consist simply of an electro magnet with 
revolving armature. 


Resolved, That the New York Board standard requirements for electric lights, 
wires, etc., be referred to the Advisory Committee, with power to amend and add 
to the same as they may deem necessary, and when completed to issue the same as 
the standard of this Association, and urge upon the members to take immediate 
measures to have said amended standard adopted by the Local Boards throughout 
this country. , 


‘inspection and sale of kerosene oil should be made more stringent. 





Mr. Anderson’s resolution was unanimously adopted. 


THE HAZARDS OF PETROLEUM. 


On the subject, ‘‘ The Hazard fof Petroleum and its Products,’ H. F. Atwood, 
of Rochester, N. Y,. advocated more stringent laws affecting the sale of kerosene 
oil, and upheld the flash test at 120 as being the proper test. He submitted 
the following resolutions, which were referred entire to the Committee on 
Business. 


Resolved, That it isthe sentiment of this Association that the laws regulating na 
hat a S. 
test should be the basis of inspection. That laws goverring the AF 
sale of kerosene oil should require such a flash test of at least 120°. 

Resolved, That we deprecate the use of gasoline and other volatile products of 
petroleum for fuel or for illuminating purposes, and knowing the danger incident 
to their use, we feel it our duty to take such action as will tend to prevent their 
further introduction. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be printed in the form of a bulletin of 
this Association, with the names attached thereto of all Companies here repre- 
sented, and such bulletins be sent not only to all agents throughout the country, 
but a copy be sent to each city and town municipal organization. 


On the proper reserve for re-insurance of outstanding risks, John C. Paige, o 
Boston, read the following paper : 


THE PROPER RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE OF OUTSTANDING RISKS. 


This topic developes a question of much interest to fire underwiters and yet one 
on which further legislation scems of doubtful utility. 

In European countries the amount of reserve is practically discretionary with the 
individual company, hence we find in the examination of the published statements 
rendered to the Boards of Trade, or for general distribution by companies not doing 
business in the United States, a great variance in the per centage it bears to the 
annual premium income, and as in most of the European countries fire imsurance 
exists without governmental supervision and with an entire absence of any legal 
standard of reserve we have only American authorities to consult, if, indeed, any 
other would be of value, which may well be questioned. 

The law requiring a reserve or re-insurance fund, as it is more properly styled in 
fire insurance, was doubtless suggested primarily | the failure of the mutual 
companies, which up to about forty eae ago carried a large proportion of the 
fire insurance of the country, to provide and maintain sufficiently large assets to 
meet their ordinary liabilities. and he public desire for a compulsory holding of 
— assets by insurance cape rp 

he existing laws on this subject in the States in which Insurance Departments 
have been longest established, are by no means uniform, the requirement being in 
New York State a fro rata wi hout any deduction of the whole premium expressed 
in each policy in force, and in Massachusetts only fifty per cent of the premiums upon 
policies in force which might be a sum considerably more or less than the actual 
prorata. These differences in the law, have, however, been made obscure by the 
adoption of the so-called uniform statement blank, which blank is uniform in this 
respect in all the States, which requires a fifty per cent reserve on policies having 
one year or less to run, a ninety per cent reserve on five year policies having more 
than four years unexpired and, a correspondingly large per centage for all other 
policies having over one year to run. 

In long-established —a the per centage reserves called for by the uniform 
blank would doubtless in the month of May of any year approximate quite closely to 
pro rata while on June 30 and December 31, the dates when the law requires state- 
ments, the reservescomputed, according to the blank respectively, exceed June 30 
and fall short December 31 of the pro rata of the actual premiums, which facts es- 
tablish the substantial correctness of the adopted per centages, p.ovided it be cor- 
rect to consider a fro rata of the actual premiums a proper reserve, which may 
well be doubted in view of the fact that companies desiring to retire, even that have 
not been noted for conservative management, find eager competition to assume 
their outs‘anding risks on the basis of fro rata of the premiums with a large per 
centage deducted, and that this per centage deduction is seldom less than twenty 
and sometimes as high as forty, being usually from twenty-five to thirty. 

The doubt as to the correctness of a fro rata reserve may also be emphasized by 
the fact that the losses upon the business in force at a given date upon the books 
of an ordinarily successful company seldom reach, in ordinary nae anything like 
as large a sum as the reserve required by the uniform blank; and that re- 
serve, while in several of the largest companies it exceeds the 57.8 per cent of net 
premiums written, which the statistics of the National Board show to have been the 
average loss ratio of 22 years, ending in 1880, which includes the loss of Fortland 
in 1866, Chicago in 1871, and Boston in 1872, still was plainly not intended to 
provide for great conflagrations. Therefore, it seems warran‘able to conclude 
that the reserve required by the percentages of the uniform blank is considerably 
greater than is necessary for the protection of the policyholder against ordinar 
contingencies, even in a mutual company where there is no capital stock to fall 
backupon. Nevertheless, as the reserve created and accumulated not only pro 
tects the policyholder but the stockholder, and as no injury is done by its being too 
high, as there might be if it were too low, it seems unwise to disturb the present 
established system of a high reserve. 

Mr. W. D. Whiting, an eminent actuary, has enriched the literature of the busi- 
ness by some very able papers designed to show the greater wisdom of consulting 
fire insurance companies reserves upon the basis of an estab!ished and arbitrary 
scale of rates, and there are a multitude of reasons why if this were practicable it 
would be preferable to the present system, but the practicability of it is so uni- 
formly disputed by fire underwriters, and the establishmeut of the proper arbitrary 
rates id be attended with so many difficulties and differences that are immedi- 
ately apparent to all fire underwriters, that I have not thought it wise to occupy 
the time of this convention with a presentation of them. I, however, cannot for- 
beara passing reference to the strongest argument in favor of Mr. Whiting’s plan, 


which is that it would place all companies on the same basis and therefore give the 
wel] and prudently managed a greater advantage than they gow ess over the 
Perhaps the best answer to 


imprudent or the mere adventurer among companies. 
this is that outside of the failures sensed by great conflagrations, the existing re- 
quirements as to capital and reserve, coupled with government supervision by the 
various States, while it has not prevented the sale of the policies of worthless and 
even non-existent companies has for twelve years prevented, with less than five 
exceptions, any such failure of any company which had obtained permission to 
carefully do business in New York or Massachusetts, as did not fully protect the 
policyholders from loss by the retirement of the company, because, under the oper- 
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ations of the laws, the retiring companies had sufficient funds to pay for reinsur- 
ance in a solvent company. 

The last annual Convention of the Insurance Commissioners invited the co-oper- 
ation of the insurance companies for the discussion of this subject, and in order to 
meet that I without pride of paternity submit the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the advisory committee be requested to confer, by correspondence 
or otherwise, with the committee of the Insurance Commissioner's Convention upon 
this subject, and that the advisory committee be authorized to take such action 
thereon as may seem to them wise. 

Mr. Paige continued, in closing this paper, which, he said, bore every evidence of 
having been prepared in haste, asked the privilege of the President and thro’ him of 
the Convention, to read a letter containing a presentation of an argumentin favoT 
of a change in the method of computing the reserve for re-insurance of fire insur- 
ance companies which was certainly entitled toconsideration by them as practical 
men engaged in a practical business, 

Mr. Paige then proceeded to read a letter trom Insurance Commissioner Clarke, 
of Massachusetts, appended to which was a copy of the report made by the Com- 
mittee on Reserve for Fire Insurance Companies at the Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners and Superintendents in September last. That report was pub- 
lished in THE SPECTATOR at the time. 

Mr. Hope spoke in favor of maintaining the present standard of reserve and con- 
tended against the practicability of Mr. Whiting’s plan. 

Mr. Yereance, noting the presence in the room of Mr. Whiting, obtained the 
consent of the Convention to extend him the privilege of the floor, representing as 
he did, the New York Insurance Department, and requested him to address the 
meeting on the subject of reserves. 

Mr. Whiting, after thanking the members for the courtesy extended him, said that 
he did not deem it proper to speak before the Convention on the topic in question, 
but asked that action in the matter be held in abeyance until such time as a commit- 
tee which [the |United Fire Underwriters might appoint on Reserve, could confer 
with the committee which had been appointed by the Insurance Convention. 

Mr. Paige’s resolution was on motion referred to the business committee. 

Mr. Hope submitted the following resolution, which was on motion adopted : 


Resolved, that members of this Association owe it to their fellow members to co- 
operate with each other respecting unworthy agents by communicating with each 
other confidentially, but ‘freely, facts relating to defalcations or other malpractice of 
agents who have betrayed the trust reposed in them, and also to co-operate with 
each other in efforts to protect the use of unusual and improper endorsement upon 
policies. 

COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 

The following Committee on Nominations was announced by the chair: * 

Henry A. Oakley, New York; Samuel Appleton, Boston; R. Dale Benson, 
Philadelphia; S. P. Blagden, foreign companies; Thos. S, Chard, Chicago ; J. 
M. Anderson, Baltimore; W. T. Barton, Providence. 

The Convention then adj2urned to 11 o'clock the next morning. 


SECOND DAY. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 o'clock, President Snowden occupying the 
chair. 

Roll call, was, on motion, dispensed with. 

The minutes of the preceding day were read by the recording secretary, Nicholas 
C. Miller, and with slight corrections were approved. 

President Snowden announced that it having been decided the afternoon before 
to make the consideration of rates and commissions a special order, the discussion 
to occur in secret session, he would have to request members of the press and other 
outsiders to withdraw from the room. 

Mr. James, of the Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual, thereupon moved that the Con- 
vention reconsider the motion of the preceding day to consider the question in ex” 
ecutive session, but his efforts in this direction proved unsuccessful and all but 
members of the association were required to leave the room. 


The following report, made by a special committee appointed some time since, 
by the Advisory Committee of the Association, was presented on the subject of 
Rates and Commissions : 


The Committee appointed by the Advisory Committee to present for the consid- 
eration of the Association the questions of rates and commissions, have to report 
that they have held frequent meetings and given careful consideration to the im- 
portant subject assigned to them. The members of our Committee fully recognize 
the anomaly of their position ; they constitute a special commission of an organiza- 
tion, membership of which imposes no obligation to adhere to any scheme which 
may be adopted by a majority of its members on the question of rates and com- 
missions ; they have had entrusted to them questions which it is the peculiar 
province of another organization to legislate upon, which now embraces an influ- 
ential part of the membership of this organization, and which, in the judgment of 
this Committee, is > me ery qualified to execute the trust committed to them. 
In spite of these difficulties that environ your Committee, they can seé no objec- 
tion, but, on the contrary, believe it to be in every way desirable that the disposi- 
tion of the membership of this Association towards the vital question of rates and 
commissions should be exhibited. Accordingly your Committee have to present 
to your consideration the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the members of the United Fire Underwriters in America, ac- 
knowledging the present demoralized condition of the business of Fire Under- 
writing manifested in the current rates of premium in the prevalent rates of com- 
mission to agents, and in the common disregard of principles that the experience of 
the past has demonstrated to be essential to the profitable conduct of the business, 
and believing that the present eondition of affairs is destructive to insurance capi- 
tal and menacing to the interests of policyholders, pledge their support to such 





plans for the improvement of the business generally as, after due considerati 
may be adopted at this meeting. —— 


The Committee recommend the following: 


That the country be divided into districts, for each of which the President of th 
Association shall appoint a committee of seven, four members of which shall . 
residents of the district for which they are appointed. 

The Committees thus appointed, shall as soon after the adjournment of this 
meeting as practicable, call in their respective districts a meeting of al] companies, 
transacting business therein, and when the said companies shall have perfected 
in each of the districts, an organization charged with the reorganization of local 
boards, the establishment of tariffs, with rates for meeting the competition of com.’ 
panies not uniting with said district organizations, and the maintainance of a max. 
imum rate of commission, which commission shall not exceed fifteen per cent to 
include all expenses save taxes and local board expenses ; the said district com. 
mittees shall then report the result of their labors to the Advisory Committee and 
with this action their duties shall end. ; 

The district committees, above provided for, shall prescribe that the member. 
ship of said district Associations shall be officers of companies, and general and 
special agents charged with passing upon daily reports ; that the membership shall 
be personal, and the obligations of membership shall be on personal honor; that 
a bulletin shall be published by each district Association through which members 
may communicate with one another confidentially, and by designated numbers 
Each of said district associations shall, immediately upon the completion of its 
organization, agree upon a day on which all members shall ‘otify to their agen‘s 
to join in organizing local boards, and all future action of said district associa. 
tions upon rates to be through such local boards. 

The following shall be the districts embraced in the above scheme :— 


No. 1. The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, with headquarters at Hartford. 

No. 2. The States of New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, with head. 
quarters at New York. 

No. 3. The States of Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and West Virginia, with 
headquarters at Baltimore. 

No. 4. The States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 

No. 5. The States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans. 

It will be noticed that in the above plan no provision is made for the West, the 
committee fully recognizing the work of the Western Union in conserving our 
common interest in that loca‘ion of the country, and they would recommend that 
the general plan of the Union as now organized but incorporated so far as practi- 
cable as a part of this scheme. 

Your committee also recommend the adoption of the following resolution : 


Resolved, that whenever the National Board of Fire Underwriters will assume 
the general control of the above named district associations to the extent of recom- 
merding minimum tariffs, and securing uniformity of rules and regulations, 
preserving, however, the principle of districted authority to the extent above given, 
.he members of this Association will give to the said Board their full allegiance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HENryY H. HALL, 
HENRY POWLEs, 
ALFRED S. GILLETTE, 
SAMUEL APPLETON, 
J. MONTGOMERY HARE. 

New York, Noveméer 16, 1881. 

This report was the cause of an extended debate continuing for two days. 
Wide difference of opinion was expressed. The corrupt practices of the New 
York Companies were strongly denounced by outside companies, and the discus- 
sion hinged at first much uponthispoint. The following amendment was offered 
by Mr. Miller, of the Star: 

These rules, however, shall not be of binding force or effect until the organiza- 
tion of a tariff association in New York City which shall provide that the members 
thereof shall not write risks on property located outside of New York at less than 
local board rates, and shall not pay exceeding fifteen per cent commission. 

The Convention continued in executive session until 1.30 P.M., when a recess 
was taken for lunch. 

The meeting came to order at 3 o'clock, in open session. 

Mr. Murray and others spoke strongly against Mr. Miller's amendment, the re- 
sult of which was the offering of the following amendment by Mr. Chard, which was, 
after considerable talk, adopted : 

Resolved, That in the event of the resolutions now being considered, we, mem- 
bers of the United Fire Underwriters in America, will not for ourselves write, nor 
sufter our agents in New York City to write, risks outside of the metropolitan dis- 
trict at less than the tariff of rates therein, nor allow more than 15 per cent com- 
mission thereon, or rebate direct or indirect, or allowances of any kind. 

Before the adoptian of Mr. Chard’s resolution the situation was discussed at 
length by Messrs. Lyman, of New Orleans; Cowardin, of Richmond ; Murray and 
Hope, of New York, and others. 

Mr. Hope insisted that detached farm risks should be excepted from the restric- 
tion of 15 per cent, the expense attached to these risks being high and the premi- 
ums low. 

Mr. Oakley understood the restriction to apply only to places that are rated by 
tariff, and offered the following amendment : 

Resolved, That the rate so established shall apply to such places only where local 
beards are formed and a tariff put into operation. 

A long debate followed, Mr. Notman arguing, with considerable effect, that ir 
the question of commission could not be settled, the Convention might as welj 
adjourn. Ifthe gentlemen opposed to a uniform commission would tell the meet- 
ing what the maximum upon dwelling houses or detached risks should be, the Con. 
vention might allow them that leeway on their business. 

Mr, Stephens, of the Agricultural, much preferred that this special class of busi- 
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ness should not be considered in the important commission question in general. 
In writing detached risks, different from other risks, the stock companies had to 
contend with the local mutuals. The expenses for horse and carriage, etc., in 
getting these risks were high. 

Mr. Cowardin said that the fools insured in the mutual companies and wise men 
sought the stock companies. The former companies should not be considered in 
connection with commissions. He was afraid that the Agricultural, judging from 
he remarks of Mr. Stevens, was paying too high a rate of commission. 

Mr. Stephens, in reply, proudly called to mind the bigh standing and successful 
business of the Agricultural. 

Mr. Murray thought that similar to the action of the Western Union, the Uni- 
ted Fire Underwriters should recommend its agents to act in concert with local 
boards, but advocate no definite legislation in the premises. 

Further discussion was, on motion of Mr. Oakley, postponed to Friday morning, 
when the present subjeet should be made a special order for 10.30 o'clock, and the 
Convention adjourned to attend a tanquet given by the New York members of 
the Association to the outsiders. 

The banquet was given at D. Imonico’s, and was an elaborate affair. During the 
feast of reason and flow of soul, spicy addresses were made by such stalwart mem- 
bers as President A. Loudon Snowden and George T. Hope. The festive gather- 
ing was in marked offset and reliefto the business sessions of the two days, where 
the hum-drum of rates and commissions proved somewhat tiresome even to the 
most enthusiastic of the gentlemen in attendance. 


THIRD DAY.—MoORNING SESSION. 


The Convention came to order at 11 o'clock. Roll call having been dispensed 
with, the minutes of the previous day were read by the recording secretary and 
approved. 

Stephen Crowell moved that the speeches be confined to five minutes. Carried. 

The discussion on Mr. Oakley's amendment to the second resolution of the re~ 
port of the Committee on Rates and Commissions, referring especially to the ques” 
tion of commissions, came up. 

Mr. Stephens, of the Agricultural, submitted the following amendment to Mr. 
Oakley's amendment: ‘‘ That farm and dwelling house property. be excepted 
from the uniform rule of 15 per cent commission.” 

Lengthy and oftentimes excited debate filled the morning session. We will not 
attempt to give the discussion in detail, not deeming it worthy of space, but will 
present in order the various amendments and resolutions offered. 

Mr. Hare thought Mr. Oakley's amendment placed a premium on not forming 
local boards. 

The Chair put Mr. Stephens’s amendment, which, on vote, was declared lost. 

Mr. Crowell agreed with Messrs. Hall and Hare, of the Committee.on Rates and 
Commissions, that the matter under discussiun should be left with the district assc- 
ciations for legislation. 

Mr. Oakley's amendment, with the insertion of the words, *‘and may be,” at the 
suggestion of a delegate, was re-read, as follows: ‘‘ That the rate of commission so 
established shall apply only to such places where local boards are and may be 
formed and tariffs put ia operation. 

Mr. Notman offered the following amendment asa substitute for Mr. Oakley's. 

“ That the rate of commission so established shall apply to all risks rated by the 
local boards. On tarm property and dwelling house msks not rated, the rate of 
commissions shall not exceed twenty per cent. 

This amendment was offered for the part purpose of making concession to those 
gentlemen who held views similar to Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Notman’s amendment to Mr. Oakley's was put to vote and declared lost. 

Mr. Oakley's amendment then came up and was also defeated. 

The action of the Association then came back to the original report. 

Mr. Paige, with the consent of Mr. Cunningham, offered the following substitute 
for the clause in the report ‘‘ which commissions shall not exceed fifteen per cent,” 
being an amendment to the resolution offered by Mr. Millcron the day before. 
**Which commissions shall be limited to 15 per cent, except upon dwellings and 
farm property outside of the corporate limits of cities and villages.”’ 

This amendment was adopted. 

The following was on motion added to the report of the Committee : 


That membership of the District Committees shall be officers or managers of 
companies, or such persons as may be specially commissioned to represent them. 


Mr. Hall offered the following resolution as a part of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Rates and Commissions : 

Resolved, That the District Associations, as agreed upon by this Association, 
have authority to delegate to State Associations, when organized satisfactory to 
them, the duty of organizing local boards and establishing rates therein. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The question was raised as to the 15 per cent commission, whether or not the 
limitation of 15 per cent commission was to apply in New York and other im- 
portant cities where a large brokerage business is transacted. This question was 
teferred back to the Committee on Rates and Commissions, who were instructed 
to report on the matter after recess. 

The following changes or additions were, on various motions, made to the dis- 
tricts embraced in the report presented above : 





North Carolina was inserted in District No. 3; Alabama in District No. 4; Ar- 
kansas and New Mexico in District No. 5. 

The following new district, No. 6, was, on motion of Mr. Chard, established, to 
be known as the Pacific Coast District, and embracing all States west of the Rocky 
Mountains, including California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Nevada and 
Washington Territory. 

Adjourned to 2.15 P. M. 


THIRD DAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention having been called to order, and the committee not being ready to 
report on commissions in large cities, on motion, the report of the committee’ap- 
pointed last year, John W. Murray, Chairman, on Mr. Hopkins’ paper, treating on 
Federal vs. State Supervision was taken up. The report stated that it was believed 
that the Supreme Court of the United States was disinclined to consider Federal 
supervision of insurance constitutional. The report was accepted. 

The report of the committee also appointed last year, to consider the question of 
proper assessment on members of the Association to carry on the workings of the 
organization, J. H. Washburne, chairman, was taken up. But the idea of the 
committee to divide expenses with the National Board, meeting with consider- 
able opposition, the report was referred back to the table. 

The Committee on Rates and Commiss‘ons, through chairman Hall, reported that 
they had agreed unanimously governing the question of commissions in New York 
city and other cities that might in the future be deemed desirable to designate as 
excepted cities. The committee had added to their number Messrs. Alliger and 
Kennedy, of New York. They wished it to be distinctly ca'l'd to mind be- 
fore submitting the resolution which they had agreed to, that the members had 
previously, during the sessions of the Convention, voted that they would not them- 
selves, nor would they permit their agents in the metropolitan district, to write 
risks located outside of the metropolitan district, at less than the rates fixed by 
the local boards, nor allow more than 15 per cent on either risks. 


The committee reported the following resolution : 

Resolved, That exceptions should not be made for any locality tothe rules governing 
the district associations on the matter of commissions, save with the approval of 
three-fourths of the members of the district association interested. The Metropolt- 
tan district and the State of New York should be controled by a tariff association 
in the city of New York for the organizatio1 of which the members of this Associa- 
tion pledge their support. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Hope moved that the report of the committee be amended so as to leave it 
optional with the District Association to prescribe a flat commission of fifteen per 
cent, or ten per cent flat commission and ten per cent contingent interest in the 
profits of the agency after paying losses and expenses. 

His motion was successful. 

The chair announced that the question now came up on the adoption of the Re- 
port of the Committee on Rates and Commissions entire, with the various amend- 
men‘s and modifications, and, on request'of a delegate, ordered the secretary to call 
the roll. 

The result of the vote was the adoption of the report by a vote of 69 to 3. 

When the Williamsburg City was called, President Driggs responded that he 
would vote in the negative, since the position taken by him was that companies 
doing a farm and detached dwellinghouse business should be treated like the rest 
of their competitors. 

Mr. James cast the two other negative votes, one for the Milwaukee Mechanics Mu- 
tual and the other for the Northwestern National. He asserted bitterly that he never 
would allow a difference in commission for a distinction in business. He declared 
that his attendance at the Convention was not to help legislate in the interest of 
any special class. He was only willing to stand on an even basis with the gentle- 
men advocating farm and dwellinghouse business. He threatened, should he be 
bound by the majority, to retire from the Association. 

Mr. Yereance, of the London and Lancashire, in casting his vote, stated that as 
he understood it, the adoption of the report bound all the members of the Asso- 
ciation, and under that unders anding he voted aye. 

Mr. A:wood, of the Rochester German, decli: ed 'o vute. 

The adoption of the above report concluded the main business of the Association 
Its action on the question of rates and commissions, it is thought, will meet with 
favor throughout the country. 

The President stated that the report of the Committee on Nominations was in 
order. 

THE NEW OFFICERS. 

The Committee on Nominations begged to submit the following names for Offi- 
cers and Advisory Committee for the ensuing year,who were unanimously elected : 

For President=A, Loudon Snowden, Philadelphia. 

‘* Vice-Presidents—D. W. C. Skilton, Hartford; H. E. Bowers, N. Y.; H. H. 
Hall, N. Y. 

For Corresponding Secretary—J. M. Hare, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—C. H. Ford, N. Y. 

Advisory Committee—J. N. Dunham, Springfield; S. P. Blagden, N. Y.; Geo. 
T. Hope, N. Y.; D. H. Heald, N. Y., J. W. McAllister, Philadelphia; Francis 
E. Sweetzer, Mass.; J. M. Anderson, Maryland; W. T. Barton, Rhode Island ; 
T. S. Chard, Ill.; R. J. Smith, IIL; Peter Notman, Thomas F. Jeremiah, N. Y.; 
Geo. L. Chase, Hartford; Henry Powles, Newark; Nicholas C. Miller, N. Y. 
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President Snowden returned his sincere thanks to the Association for the honor 
conferred on him—the second time—in electing him to the high office, and for the 
courtesy paid him by the members, individually, during the course of the Conven- 
tion. He trusted they would not go away forgetting the agreements made, but 
that each company would stand up tothe resolutions adopted. Incidentally he 
thought it proper to call to the minds of the gentlemen present an open letter re- 
cently addressed to him, as President of the United Fire Underwriters in America, 
from San Francisco, charging him with bad faith in acting as President of that 
Association and, at the same time, allowing the agents of his company on the 
Pacific Coast to interrupt the good working of the local boards established there. 
Judging that that communication had really been written to magnify the import- 
ance of the writer and adveriise his company, he had not replied tohim. Betore 
the letter in question had been read by him, however, said Mr. Snowden, he had 
instructed his Pacific Coast agents how to act in the matter. Ifthe gentleman who 
wrote the letter had desired to benefit the United Fire Underwriters he would have 
written to him privately. Mr. Snowden closed with the sentiment that no matter 
how valuable local agents might be to his company, and no matter what their 
private opinions might be, if a board of local underwriters be established in any 
locality where the Fire Association operates, the agent of his company must goin to 
that board and give it his hearty support or leave the Fire Association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Yereance, Chairman of the Business Committee, reported as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS. 


In the President's address the on'y subject calling for action was the suggestion 
whether in recognition of the probability of the requirement of a standard policy, 
the Association had not better form such a standard policy. The Committee re- 
port on this suggestion that in their judgment the resolution submitted with Mr. 
Notman’s Paper on Codified Policies, (and unanimously adopted by the Associa- 
tion), fitly expresses the position that should be taken by the Association on the 
subject. 

As to Mr. Gillette’s paper on co-operation, the Committee regard that the reso- 
lution presented by Mr. Hope and reported by them with slight amendment, 
answers the subject. 

The Business Committee submitted the following as a substitute for Mr. Hope’s 
resolu'ion : 

Resolved, That the subject of a re-insurance conference thereon with the Insur- 
ance Commissioners Convention, be referred to the Advisory Committee. Adopted. 

As a substitute for the resolution offered by Mr. Atwood, the following are sub- 
mitted, with the recommendation that they be adopted. 


Resolved, That it is the duty of such member of this Association to use every effort 
for the enforcement of existing laws regulating the storage and sale of kerosene, 
and for securing the enactment in all the States of such laws as will prevent the 
sale and use of a quality below the flash test of 120 degrees. 

Resolved, That deprecating the use of gasoline and other like volatile products 
of petroleum for heating or illuminating purposes, we should use every effort to 
secure such precautions on the part of those using or selling such fluids as will tend, 
as far as possible, to lessen the danger, and should also co-operate in endeavoring 
to secure a reasonable compensation for the hazards inevitably attending their use. 

Laid on the table. 


On motion, a vote of thanks was extended to the president for the able and 
patient manner in which he had presided over the long session of the Convention, 
and to other officers of the Association, also the Committee on Rates and Com- 
missions for their faithful services. The underwriters of New York were thanked 
by the outside members for the very bountiful and hospitable entertainment 
extended them on Thursday evening, and a vote of thanks was extended to the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters for the use of their rooms during the 
meetin g. 

The following resolution, oftered by Mr. Mulville, was referred to the Advisory 
Committee: 

Resolved, That the Association pledge itself, ata given date, to be named by the 
Advisory Committee, to insist that their agents shall not represent any company 
not in gocd standing with this Association. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Bowker, was defeated : 

Resolved, That the members of this Association confer with the Senators and 
patter of their respective States and districts, either personally or by letter 
and request them to use all honorable means to secure the abolition of the United 
States tax of one-half of one per cent on deposits in the National Banks, and that 
the Secretary of this Association notify all its members of this vote. 

Mr. Paige oftered a resolution, which proved successful, as to the printing sufficient 
copies of,the ‘proceedings, and directing the Secretary to print slips in advance, 
containing the recommendations and actions of the Association on the various 
subjects. He was also the framer of a successful resolution to print in pamphlet 
form the paper on electric lighting, by Mr. Anderson, instructing the secretary to 
send two copies to each company, member of the Association, and to each organ- 
ized local board. 

The question as to the time of holding the next annual meeting hdving been re- 
ferred to the Advisory Committee, with power to act, on motion, the Convention 
adjourned, sine die. 





The Atlas, of Hartford, Ceases Business. 


THE agents of the Atlas, of Hartford, were informed, on November 16, 
that no more policies would be issued. On the previous evening the directors held 
a meeting and decided to wind up business, This action was caused by excessive 





losses recently incurred. The mandate discontinuing all agencies forthwith has 
been promulgated, and agents, brokers or customers who have either issued pol- 
icies or procured them, and who are indebted to the company, will be allowed re. 
turn premiums £7o rata, less commission or brokerage from the dates when they 
return such policies here canceled, up to the extent of their indebtedness. Beyond 
that they will be credited in same way for such additional policies as they return, 
but the amount to be paid therefor will be subject to adjustment hereafter, when 
the condition of the company is fully ascertained. 

The capi'al of the Atlas was $100,000. In 1880 the receipts from all sources 
amounted to $94,927, $61,413 was the sum required to meet lossess. The total dis. 
bursemenfs aggregated $90,825, and no dividend was declared. The officers, al- 
though able men, were unable to stand the competiiion for business with the smal] 
assets they could command., and as an inevitable result the company was forced to 
the wall. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS, 


The Forest City Insurance Company. 


THE Forest City Insurance Company, of Rockford, IIl., was born in 
1874, a period least encouraging to the organization and growth of a fire insurance 
company. The management has, however, been judiciously administered and the 
plan of operations laid out at the beginning been strictly adhered to. Under 
Gilbert Woodruff, president, and John H. Sherratt, secretary, the present officers, 
the company’s condition is better than ever. The business thus far during the 
present year has been larger than in any preceding year. The Forest City makes 
a specialty of insuring farm property ona five-year plan, and is a great favorite 
with the farmers. Risks are limited to three thousand dollars, and insurance is only 
given on isolated, well-distributed property. The five-year plan necessarily re- 
quires a reserve for unearned premiums ot nine-tenths of the premium, the com- 
pany thus making not as good a showing in its liability account as ordinarily, buy; 
this plan conduces to uniformity in average experience each year, maintaining a 
standard of annual business. The writing of yearly policies tends to fluctuation in 
amount of business each year. The secretary of the Forest City, an able man for 
the office, is esteemed by the company’s representatives throughout the State for 
that suaviter in modo et fortiter in re so necessary in the thorough business man, 
The following is a statement of the company’s financial condition for the past three 
years : 


| Liabilities . e: 
Total | tExcept Net Net Losses 


Year EnpinG 
Assets. | Capital. 


| 
Surplus. | Premiums.| Paid. 





200,023 | 87,564 12,459 2,528 1,176 


184,512 83,288 1,224 41,305 16,567 


50,188 


2,638 | 





ee 178,903 76,266 18,301 











MERE MENTION. 


—Amos D. Smith is now manager for Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, of the New York Life: 


—The members of the Underwriters Exchange, of Chicago, have 
made no move to accept the invitation of the Local Board to join the latter organ- 
ization 

—The total loss over the whole Province of Ontario, Canada, by 
brush fires during the past season, is estimated at between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000. 

—John H. Law, of Cincinnati, general agent of the Royal, London 
and Lancashire, British America and Fire Association, was in Chicago for a few 
days last week. 

—A license was last week issued by the Secretary of State of Illinois 
to the ‘‘ United States Benefit Association,’’ of Chicago, ‘‘an organization to pro- 
mote marriage." Capital, $100,000. 

—R. Guth, assistant secretary, and Frank Adams and I. Hirsh, clerks 
of the United Firemens, of Philadelphia, charged with embezzlement, forgery and 
conspiracy, have been indicted by the grand jury of Philadelphia. 

—Under the laws of Indiana, an insurance company is liable to an 
action for damages at the rate of ten per cent on the face of the policy for every 
thirty days which elapses after the ninety days allowed for payment. Morgan 
Chandler, of {ndianapolis, guardian of John Wood, has begun a suit, under this 
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law, against the Franklin Life Insurance Company, on a policy of $2000 on the 
life of Wood's father. The amount sued for is $20,000, the policy having been con- 
tested by the company for five years past. 

—The Union Fire Insurance Company, doing an obscure business in 
the Province of Ontario, has recently undergone investigation by the Ontario In- 
spector of Insurance, the result of which, it is understood, is considered rather 
unfavorable. 

—E. M. Chamberlain,’general agent at Chicago, of the United States 
Life Insurance Company, has gone to California, hiscontract with the United 
States having expired. The office is in charge of W. E. Tyler, Western Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the United States Life. 


—A. S. Darrow has opened a fire adjustment and supervising office 

Kansas City, and solicits the patronage of companies operating in Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska and Iowa for adjusting losses, visiting 
agents or examining risks, as the demand of the company may require. 


—On November 8, Samuel T. Skidmore, former president of the 
Howard Fire Insurance Company, died, 81 years of age. The recent death is 
announced, too, of A. K. Witner, general agentof the New York Life at Pottsville, 
Pa, and J. W. F. Hauk, an old medical examiner of’ the Maryland Life, of 
Baltimore, 

—Joseph Braden, insurance agent at Joliet, Ill., recently figured suc- 
cessfully as an expert detective in feireting out two fire bugs, Su llivan and Mc- 
Glannon by name, who had burned many buildings in the town. Both criminals 
have been sent to the penitentiary with good sentences and people in Joliet are 
effectually rid of two dangerous nuisances. 


—The Home Insurance Comdany, of Shenendoah, Iowa, and the 
Cedar Rapids Insurance Company, of Cedar Rapids, have been consolidated, and 
will continue business as the Cedar Rapids Insurance Company. The capital of 
$200,000 is now being paid up with the intention, on the part of the directors, of 
entering several of the adjoining Western States. 


—Says ex-officio Insurance Commissioner Kelsey, of New Jersey: 
“ Our statutes make no provision for the admission to tranact business in this 
State of mutual aid or co-operative life, accident or health associations of other 
States. Nor is it probable that they will be altered or amended unless to provide 
for the more certain exclusion of such associations.” 


—E] Paso, Ill., a town of 1500 inhabitants, is about to put in water 
works on a small scale. A well ten feet in diameter has been sunk sixty feet, and 
iron tubing six inches in diameter has been sunk sixty feet below this, by which an 
abundant supply of water is obtained at a small expense. A large force pump will 
be put in, and there is talk of laying mains on the principal streets. 


—The people of Holland, Mich., are in a quandary over the question 
of driven wells. There are many of these wells in use in Holland, and now along 
comes a man named Green, who claims to be the patentee of the American driven 
well, wlio demands a royalty of $10 for each pump. The citizens of Holland have 
appointed a committee to make a test case of the matter in the United States 
courts. 

—In O’Donnell vs the Confederation Life Association, now be- 
fore the Canadian Supreme Court, the suit is based on the refusal of the company 
to pay a life policy, on the ground that the insured had not paid his first premium 
attime of death, though the policy had been delivered to him. The heirs of the 
policyholder contend that the handing over of the policy is proof of payment of the 
premium, and that the company is therefore liable. 


—The Insurance Gazette, of Ireland, says: “For twenty years a 
pawnbroker regularly paid his premium for a £2009 fire policy. During that time 
he never had a fire, and he came to the conclusion that fire insurance was a farce, 
and that he would have done with it. The time for renewal came round, and 
the agent was informed that the policy was to be canceled. The fifteen days 
of grace one by one expired, and on the morning of the sixteenth the pawnbroker 
was a pauper, his premises having been burned out that very night.” 


—Judge Blodgett, after a long term of faithful and valuable service, 
has terminated his connections with the Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, and is at present enjoying at his pleasant home a well- 
earned respite from the cares of active business. Insurance matters, especially their 
telation to the public, have been a study with Judge Blodgett for many years, as is 
evidenced by his contributions to the literature of the profession. His position 
with the Franklin brought him into contact with underwriters everywhere, and his 
reputation is of the best. 


—O.L. Angevine has faithfully served the Rochester Board of Fire 
Underwriters for twenty years. The fifty-first anniversary of his wedding occurring 
on November 4, a special meeting of the board was held, speeches were made in 
jest and earnest touching the venerable secretary, fitting reminiscences were re- 
lated and Secretary Angevine was surprised, and agreeably so, when a member of 
the board, W. 3. Levet, arising, in a few well chosen words addressed him, stating 
that the members desiring to express their respect and esteem to their secretary, 





begged him to accept, as a memento of the occasion, a gold watch-chain and 
locket, which he handed tohim. Mr. Angevine’s fitty-first wedding anniversary 
was also commemorated by a happy gathering at his residence in the evening of 
his children, grandchildren, and many intimate friends who brought with them 
beautiful and costly testimonials to their regard for the old gentleman and his 
wife. 

—lIn the suit of the St. Louis Insurance Company vs. the St Louis, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad Company, to recover the value 
of certain cotton shipped at St. Louis in 1873 for Liverpool, and burned en route, 
under agreements between Meir & Co. and the Erie and Pacific Despatch, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has decided that the Erie and Pacific De- 
spatch is liable under its contracts for the safety of goods on the whole route, but 
each railroad is responsible only for its own negligence. The judgment of the 
lower Court was, therefore, affirmed with costs. 


—The discovery has been made that the electric light is an inven- 
tion of\sixty years ago. A correspondent of The London Times quotes from a 
bouk entitled ‘Practical Economy,” published in 1821, under the head of Illu- 
mination, as follows: ‘‘ Professor Meinacke, of Halle, has succeeded in producing 
a brilliant illumination by means of electric light. As the sparks propagate them- 
selves to infinity, the professor thinks it will be possible to light up a whole city 
with a single electrifying machiae, and at a very trifling expense, by the adoption 
and probable imprevement of the apparatus he has already invented.” 


—The difficulties relative to the insurance of grain in New York, 
existing for some time, have been adjusted by the Produce Exchange amending its 
rules so that all warehouse receipts for graded grain which shall represent the 
grain as stored in a system of two or more warehouses shall not be deemed regula 
unless the following condition is incorporated in the receipts: In case of loss of 
damage by fire so much of the said grain as shall bear a like proportion to this re- 
ceipt as the lost or damaged grain of same grade shall bear to all grain of like 
grade in this system of warehouses at the date of this disaster,shall be adjudged 
lost or damaged and the obligations to deliver it under this receipt, except as sal- 
vage, canceled. 

—The resignation of Lewis C. Grover from the presidency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company is a matter of regret, but he has been in ill 
health for years, and matters have come to that crisis when the commands of his 
physician have become peremptory. Mr. Grover sent in his resignation some time 
since on account of the same reason, but the board of directors could not then be 
prevailed upon to accept it. Theodore Macknet, treasurer of the company and 
also one of the directors, has been elected to the presidency. He is known as a 
good life underwriter, an able financier, and a man of more than ordinary business 
capabilities. Mr. Macknet will, it is thought, make a competent president and 
successor to Mr. Grover. As counsel and member of the board of directors, Mr. 
Grover's identity with the Mutual Benefit will continue. 


—Following the commendable action of the insurance authorities in 
New Jersey in proscribing the co-operative speculative insurance companies, In- 
surance Commissioner McFee, of Delaware, vetoes the admission of such organi- 
zations to Delaware, with the following sentiment: ‘‘I have carefully considered 
the matter, and also my duty in regard to it, and am forced to the conclusion that 
a system of insurance—if it may be so called—that insures lives at an average of 60 
years and to an extent of 85 years is in its character speculative, if not fraudulent ; 
and must prove to the parties insured a delusion and a snare. It has assumed such 
proportions in the State, under whose laws your association is incorporated, as to 
create general and almost universal alarm. It has been condemned by your insur- 
ance department, and by your courts which hive called upon the grand juries to 
take action against it. It has been denounced by both your pulpit and press in the 
strongest terms; and your Governor has recently declared that he will issue no 
more charters to companies of this kind, for the reason that he believes the business 
to be unlawfully conducted. Such being the charac:er—at home, where they are 
best known—of the companies or associations which pursue such a system of 
insurance, I cannot consent to their admission into this State. 


—Samuel Jesem, State agent of the Traveler’s Insurance Company, 
at Denver, sends us information recalling a daring scheme to defraud three promi- 
nent life companies, which, however, did not prove su:cessful. Some time agoa 
man named John W., Hillman insured his life to the amount of $25,000, in three 
companies ; $10,000 each in the Mutual Life, of New York, and the New York Life, 
and $5,000 in the Connecticut Mutual. He only paid one-fourth of the first year's 
premium in each company. Soon after taking out the insurance, Hilman, in com- 
pany with a man named Brown, star°ed West, ostensibly to finda cattle range. 
They took with them a man named F. A. Walters. Between Wichita and 
Medicine Lodge, it is alleged that Mr. Hillman was accidentally killed by the dis- 
charge of a gun which he was drawing out of a wagon, the ball passing through 
his head and causing instant death. Brown took the body to Medicine Lodge and 
an inquest was held, when it was discovered that the dead man’s body was not 
Hillmans but that of Walters, whom, it was thought, had beea murdered by Hill- 
man and Brown. Hillman has, it is claimed, been traced to Leadville, where he 
worked for some time after the date of his alleged death—as stated by some wit- 
nesses and denied by others. His present whereabouts is a subject of conjecture, 
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IDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital 
Assets. 
Deposit with New York Insurance Lepartment, U. S. Government Bonds 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT.—Bonds issued guaranteeing the fidelity of persons hold- 
ing positions of pecuniary trust and responsibility ; also Guardian’s Bonds in Surrogates’ 
Courts ; Indemnity Bonds to Sheriffs, and guarantee all bonds and undertakings required by 
the courts of this State in civil actions and proceedings. 

CASUALTY DEPARTMENT .—Policies issued against accidents causing death or 
totally disabling injuries. Form of application and full particulars can be obtained at the 
office of the company. 


JOHN M. CRANE, Secrerary. WM. M. RICHARDS, Pxesipen1. 

DIRECTORS. 

W. G. Low. A. S. Barnes. 

George S. Coe. Chas. Dennis. 

J. S. T. Stranahan. Wm. M. Richards. 
Moore & Low, Counse/. 


A. B. Hull. 
H. A. Hurlbut. 
S. B. Chittenden. 


George T. Hope. 
H. B. Claflin 

G. G. Williams. 
J. D. Mairs. 








AGENCY WANTS. 








ANTED BY AN OLD AND RELIABLE LIFE 
Company, a first-class man for City Solicitor and Special Agent in St. Louis. A 
rare opportunity for an ambitious and enterprising person to enter upon a satisfactorily 


paying and permanent business. Address, 
‘““GENERAL AGENT,” Room 4, Jaccard Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Commission contract only. 





M. Herrincer, President. (Incorporated in 1865.) F, Gunp, Secretary, 


ERMAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FREEPORT, ILL. 
Fee Septal 
t 
Net Surphes Ms 4 
Amet8.000 ..00 cee erocennonenonnnnnne sees noes Qos secwcescwcoecosesscoccecsese 746,407.00 


The German is a strong, progressive Company, with $246 of assets for each $100 of liability, 





MAZON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI. 
Cash Capital $300,000 
WITH LARGE NET SURPLUS, 


Stockholders Individually Liable under the Laws of Ohio. 
Losses Paid since Organization, Oct. 1871 
GAZZAM GANO, President, 


OSTON FRANKLIN INSURANCE Co, 


Cash Capital 


$2,829,406.75 
]. H. BEATTIE, Secretary, 








$200,000 





JORDAN, LOVETT & CO., Generat AGENTS 


60 State St., Boston, Mass. 


OMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCECO, 


OF LONDON. 
Assets in United States... .. 





eeerrrrer er Fe 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, ALFRED PELL, Manager. 
CHARLES SEWALL, AssIsTaANT MANAGER. 
New York Offices, - - - - 37 and 39 Wall St. 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 








M. MOORE & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


e Agents, representing Orient of Hartford, Louisville Underwriters, North German 
of Hamburg, and Lion of London, Eng. 134 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





OHN C. HALL & CO., FIRE AND MARINE IN- 

surance Agents, 320 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. General Agents Southwestern 

Bsn La Confiance Insurance Company, of Paris; Western Assurance Company, 
of Toronto. 





M. CONDIT, ANAMOSA, IOWA, MANAGER 


E e Watertown Fire Insurance Co. for Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota. Kansas Nebraska 
and Missouri (except local agency at St. Louis.) Correspondence solicited. 





HOMAS L. ALFRIEND, FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE 


Insurance Agent, representing first-class companies only, Richmond, Va. 





HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 


Broker. 419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire, of Man- 
chester, N. H.; Transatlantic, of Germany; Jefferson, of New York; First National, of 
Massachusetts. Special attention given to placing Surplus lines. 


T J. TEMPLE, FIRE 
e Office: 155 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. FARNSWORTH & SON, GENERAL INSUR- 


e ance Agents, Office, No. 219 SANsome Street, SAN Francisco, not members of 
any “* Board” or ** Combination.”’ Citizens Insurance Co., St. Louis; German Fire Insur 
ance Co., Pittsburg; Farragut Fire Insurance Co., New York; Firemens Insurance Co., 
Baltimore ; Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Co,, N. Y. ; total Assets, nearly Two Millions, 





INSURANCE AGENT, 








ENERAL AND LOCAL 


of Geo. P. Treadway, Office, No. 12 
Boston Insurance Co. of New York; United 


INSURANCE AGENCY 


La Salle Street, Chicago. New York and 
iremen’s, of Philadelphia. 





Baltimore, Md. 


ICHARD H. JONES, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


Agent First National Fire Insurance Co, Worcester, Mass, No, 
Avenue. Post Office Box 839 , ©. 37 Post Office 





ERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


$3,516,432.85 
3»169,097.75 
3474335-12 


Assets January 1st, 1881 
Liabilities January 1st, 1881 
Surplus (Mass.) 4 per cent 
OFFICERS : 
YAMES M. BARKER, Vice President. WILLIAM R. PLUNKET1, President. 
YAMES W. HULL, Secr’y and Treas. WM. H. HALL, Ass’t Secretary. 


New YorK AGENCY, 271 Broadway, Cor. Chambers Street. 


Wm P. Barber’s Celebrated Ink Extracts 


These celebrated Ink Extracts are concentrated soluble prepa- 
rations, making SCARLET (the most brilliant and durable 
known), brilliant GREEN, VIOLET and BLACK writing inks 
of the best quality, by addition of water only. Used and ap- 
proved by the leading Insurance, Bank, Railroad and Mercantile 
Offices throughout the United States and Canada. Put up in neat 
packets, and mailed promptly to any address on receipt of price, 

PRICE § Scarlet and Green, 50 cents each, | TO MAKE 
"| Violet and Black, 35 “ “* § ONE PINT. 
Circulars showing colors sent on application. . 
WM. P. BARBER, P. O. Box 260, Hartford, Conn. 


MERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or PHILADELPHIA. 





Trade Mark, 





Ss. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 





GEORGE W. HILL, President. JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO., 


No. 141 Broapway, N. Y. City. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT JAN. 1, 1881. 
Reserve for unearned premiums .............--- RES EE a Ee $340,160.00 
“5 ** all other claims 59,564.00 
Capital paid-up 
Net surplus 





~-__150,999.00 

ae ee eee ee ae ee Sear eter ee ee Sane ee $850,723.00 
OHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President. GEO. R. CRAWFORD, President. 
M. H. BOWNE, Treasurer. JOHN Q. UNDERHILL, Secretary 
M. O. BROWN, General Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


UFFALO INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Organized July, 1874. 


Capital paid in in cash...... ° 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
POR oonvcckesatesdecoacciae 


PASCAL P. PRATT, President. 
JAMES D. SAWYER, Vice-President. EDWARD B. SMITH, Secretary. 


K ENTON INS. CO., OF KENTUCKY, 
(Organized 1867.) 
Capital, paid up 
Assets January 1, 1881 306,427 
Premiums received to January 1, 1881 1,105,489 
P elisamsaniesicocs sdvoteedb- sicpaiives die weehdin: tharortbtianrmintie 5275596 
V. SHINKLE, President GEO. COKER, Sceretray. 











Covincton, Ky. 
$200,000 





